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mellow floor beauty that won't "walk off”. . . " Se 


. - . because the distinctive wood-grain pattern is distributed through the full thickness of the Magnified view shows pattern 
tile. Wood Tones in Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile retain their beauty and pattern under the Mei oe full ve", 


. ; 3/32", 1/16” 
heaviest concentrations of traffic . . . deliver so much more value than surface patterns . . . yet ^ PE" genae 


cost no more. Specify Vina-Lux Wood Tones, for installation over concrete — above, on or 
below grade, or over wood or plywood subfloors. Consult Sweet's Catalog — or let us send 
you samples, color charts and detailed architectural specifications. Azrock Floor Products 
Division, Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company,592A Frost Building, San Antonio. 
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&ARBLE from the 
AMERICAN COLLECTION 


Carved from white marble, this eagle represents the tradition 
of selecting American marbles to carry out the themes of 
American architecture. 

Following this tradition is a simple matter today, thanks to 
the American Collection of distinguished marbles. In this col- 
lection may be found a full range of America's most beautiful 
and useful marbles. There are dramatic whites, grays, blacks, 
and deep greens from our Vermont hills; alluring pinks, browns, 
and beiges from our Tennessee quarries. Some are alive with 
deep veined color; others are subdued. But all in all, the 
American Collection represents America’s finest marbles, all 
assembled to provide you with a wide and distinctive choice 
for your next important commission. 

When the architectural theme is significant, choose a signifi- 
cant material to enhance the beauty and prestige of your 
finished project. Choose marble from the American Collection. 
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COMPANY 
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BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HOUS- 
TON KNOXVILLE LOS ANGELES NEW 
YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. IN CANADA: 
ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY LTD TO- 
RONTO AND PETERBOROUGH CONTI- 
NENTAL MARBLE COMPANY LTD 
VANCOUVER 
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GLASS as a creative tool 


From glass, the architect can create new 
forms, new textures and new colors in a 
building. Glass offers new avenues of ex- 
pression to the creative designer. But 
glass is as functional as it is beautiful. It 
has superior corrosion resistance. It defies 
harsh chemical or industrial atmospheres, 
so what is new today will look just as new 
for generations. Glass can insulate, in the 
hottest or coldest climates, and filter or 
admit the brightest sunlight. These are 
the tools the designer works with when he 
builds with glass. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company offers to 
the architect the services of a trained staff 
of Architectural Representatives. These 
men are entirely familiar with the many 
uses of glass as it applies to building. They 
are also constantly abreast of the many 
new uses of glass being developed by PPG. 
One of our Architectural Representatives 
will soon be calling on you, to see if there 
is any way he can work with you in the 
bright new world of glass architecture. 
(See Sweet's Architectural File—Section 
T /a/ PI.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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STATE OFFICE BUILDING, Madison, Wisc 


We Ellison Ornamental Bronze entrance enclo- 
aH E pues including 6 Ellison Balanced Doors* 


3 43 
a ‘ill iili ARCHITECT: Karel Yasko, State Architect 
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STATE OFFICE Eg à 


eo get mote. thaw dow from Ellison 


Complete Bronze entrances within the marble enclosures of the State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin, 


were engineered and built by Ellison including the seals and ornaments, 


* ELLISON ENGINEERING is available to assist in planning integral 
entrance units including doors and custom ornamental framing. 


Ellison Engineers are at your service to help solve any entrance problems. 
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representatives in 72 principal cities in U. S., 
Canada and Puerto Rico 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


THIS NEW ARMSTRONG CEILING PROVIDES 
EFFICIENT, COMFORTABLE AIR DIFFUSION 
FORTHE NEW G-E SPACE-CENTER CAFETERIA 
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RENDERING BY ARA DERDERIAN 


This acoustical ceiling decorates, absorbs sound, and does another important job, too. It's an 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling, and here's how it works. Conditioned air is fed into the plenum 
above the ceiling through simple stub-duct openings. It fills the plenum and is forced down 
through thousands of ceiling perforations into the cafeteria below— efficiently and comfortably 
cooling or heating the spacious 27-foot-high area. This system eliminates diffuser ducts and 
diffusers. The continuous downward movement of the air keeps the ceiling dirt-free, and plenum 
engineering by the Armstrong Acoustical Contractor assures proper performance. 

General Electric Space Technology Center, Valley Forge, Pa. - ENGINEERS: United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia - GENERAL 
contractor: Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc., Indianapolis - acousticat contractor: Berger Acoustical Co., Haverford. 

DATA: Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings have been thoroughly lab- and job-tested to assure 

proper performance; are available in five materials (both tile and lay-in units), including 

Fire Guard, with three different patterns; are compatible with all conventional supply-air 

systems; often operate at much lower pressure than duct and diffuser systems. For spe- 

cial plenum-engineering data, giving all factors and formulae for the correct design and 

engineering of this ventilating system, contact your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 

or Armstrong District Office, or write Armstrong, 4203 Sage Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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Letters 


Promoting the Profession 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


In December I sent two gift subscriptions to 
friends of mine who are engineers. The response 
to the reception of the AJA Journal was so grati- 
fying that it prompts this letter as tribute to our 
fine magazine. 

I might add that the initial issue which you 
mailed them (December) was particularly appro- 
priate, since it featured the two outstanding 
awards the Journal received at the Industrial Mar- 
keting Competition. I am happily convinced that 
there is no easier way to promote the profession 
than through the Journal. . . . 

EDWARD VAN AMERONGEN, AIA 
Portland Cement Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stamp Out Kitsch 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


Your excellent article about “kitsch” (Allied 
Arts, January, 1962) touched a subject very close 
to my heart. You cover the subject pretty thor- 
oughly and I admire you for your frankness. If 
only this article could be read by a greater 
majority, of people, not that most of us architects 
need an education about kitsch, but I feel that 
kitsch can be stamped out if our little children 
are already indoctrinated with the values of good 
taste in . . . early childhood. The elimination of 
kitsch should start in the nursery, because the first 
impressions in life are the ones which will decide 
taste in later life. Therefore it is still possible 
today, in our modern age with pushbutton kitch- 
ens etc., to sell houses with colonial ornaments, 
colonial fireplaces, etc. The big seller is the so- 
called “colonial modern rancher.” 

. . . If we cannot overcome this reaching for 
kitsch at an early stage in the life of a human 
being, then it will be very hard to do. . . . Help- 
ing [contribute to] kitsch is our entire industry 
with so-called decorator items, and last but not 
least, many of our own architects, who do not 
hesitate to paste dollar-bills on fronts of build- 
ings in form of decorations . . . to create effects 
and “please” the public or their client. 

During my high-school years . . . in Germany, 
there was a big movement started against kitsch 
with the help of newspapers. Our teachers told 
us to clean out at home all things and decora- 
tions we considered kitsch and bring them to 
school, even over the protest of our parents. 


Our teacher arranged an exhibition, invited 
all the parents, and gave a talk about kitsch 
and what it is and means in general. The re- 
sult . . . was quite satisfying. . . . 

You started something very big with your 
article. . . . Why not ask all our architects what 
they consider kitsch? You will be surprised at 
the answers. 

MARTIN GUTTMAN, AIA 
Camden, N.J. 


Setting the Record Straight 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


In an effort to categorize me, Professor Carver 
has been less than accurate in his paraphrases 
of parts of the “1984” article (“An Approach 
to Architectural Education," William W. Carver, 
January, 1962). [He states] “It is unfortunate 
that he felt compelled to completely eliminate 
the ‘art’ from architecture.” On the contrary, the 
intent was to amplify and update the old claim 
that architecture is the most comprehensive art, 
the “mistress art.” Vide direct quotes from the 
“1984” article (some phrases in italics this time). 
“At last it is recognized that architecture is en- 
tirely unique among the arts.” “. . . demand of 
industry new products and resources for his art." 
“|. . He is an artist in recreating the environ- 
ment—a creative coordinator—an art quite un- 
related to the graphic and plastic arts, and vastly 
more complex". . 

Nowhere does the “1984” article prophesy or 
advocate the abolition of intuition and inspira- 
tion. The concern is to eliminate their "vague 
qualities" and *nebulous character." In fact the 
article attempted to describe the process more 
adequately as "creative analysis and synthesis," 
and advocated more serious study of the creative 
process. . .. 

The *1984" article did not say that "the psy- 
chologists, sociologists and physiologists will have 
provided the architects with a new rational es- 
thetic.” It did say that they “had provided some 
of the ingredients for a rational esthetic." Carver 
himself says, "Science can supply new and ac- 
curate information on the reactions of individuals 
and groups to known stimuli." 

It is a matter of personal opinion whether 
Mr Whyte “exposed as fallacious . . . the essence 
of scientism." Whyte, who is a journalist, writes 
of “the average mind" and says, “The mind of 
man is an illusive thing, not subject to definition, 
regimentation nor categorization." 

In higher education we are dealing with minds 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Bettman Archive 


"Quality is never an accident. It is always the 
result of intelligent effort. There must be the 
will to produce a superior thing." 


—John Ruskin 


Quality in architecture is achieved only as the result of 
intelligent effort and sustaining will on the part of every 
supplier—as well as the architect himself. In order to meet 
this responsibility, the Quality Verification Council of the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute has undertaken a continuing 
program of quality research and certification. 


The QV Council has established definitive standards for 
architectural porcelain enamel. The QV program provides 
for unannounced inspections by an independent consultant. 
These inspections verify the continuing capability of par- 
ticipating QV companies to meet the quality standards. 


As a result, the architect may specify Quality Verified archi- 
tectural porcelain enamel from any certified member of 
the QV Council. The QV label is his assurance of the capa- 
bility and dedication of the supplier "to produce a superior 
thing." 
Certified members of the Quality Verification Council currently 
include: ATLAS ENAMELING CO., INC., St. Louis, Mo.; CALORIC 
CORPORATION, Architectural Porcelain Div., Topton, Pa.; CHAL- 
LENGE STAMPING & PORCELAIN CO., Grand Haven, Mich.; DAVID- 
SON ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., Lima, Ohio; THE ERIE ENAMELING 
CO. Erie, Pa.; ERVITE CORPORATION, Erie, Pa.; INDUSTRIAL 
n ENAMELING Div., Industrial Electric, Inc., 
New Orleans, La.; INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MFG. CO., Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 
` McAX CORPORATION, McGregor, Texas; 
ee SEAPORCEL METALS, INC., Long Island 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL city, N. Y.; WOLVERINE PORCELAIN 
= FNAMELING CO., Detroit, Mich, 
THE QUALITY VERIFICATION COUNCIL 
A Service of the Porcelain Enamel Jnstitute . 1145 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Letters (Continued) 


superior to the average. In any case I prefer 
to rely on the findings and judgment of the 
best psychologists and sociologists and to ac- 
cept their claims and efforts to be rational and 
systematic. . . . 

WALTER A. TAYLOR, FAIA 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


Light and Shadow 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


I find encouragement in what is reported to 
have been said, at the 1961 Seminar at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Arts, to try to put into 
words the recurring impressions I get from so 
many illustrations of the new buildings that are 
being erected all over this country. So many of 
these structures seem to have been given no 
study as to their total design. They seem to re- 
semble filing cabinets. The basic floor plan, for 
apartment or offices or whatever, has been 
worked out in detail. Then the only question is, 
“How many stories are there going to be?" 

Of course, if the structure is wrapped up in 
one of the wall panel units, it doesn't matter 
whether the building is 200 feet long and 100 
feet high, or 100 feet long and 200 feet high, 
the wrap-around units can meet either situation 
with the same monotonous result. 

There was a time when buildings were designed 
as a whole. At the roof line there was something 
in the nature of a cornice, which not only marked 
the culmination of the facade but decorated it 
with a shadow. There might be some belt courses 
and a carefully-designed first story to form a 
base to the facade. Now that seems to be an 
outmoded fashion. Projections with shadows are 
as rare as hen's teeth. 

Is there no way to design a structure for apart- 
ments except on the filing-cabinet basis? There 
used to be. Are we to be always confronted 
with exteriors faced with alternating panels of 
glass and metal which, when viewed at an angle, 
fade into a vague uniform grey tone with no 
interruptions from the window jambs that have 
ceased to exist. No solid corners give a sense 
of a frame for the facade. 

Shadows used to be an important element of 
charm in the exterior design of structures. Is all 
that definitely a thing of the past? 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, FAIA 
Boston, Mass. 
(Continued on page 12) 


A Josam SUPER-FLO Drain with 7". top : `: 
has the same of greater flow rate than 

a standard drain with 9" top. The peri- ; 

meter slots in the top increase the free y i 

drainage area, enabling a smaller size 4 ; 

SUPER-FLO Drain to service the «same ( 


area as a larger top standard floor drain. 
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use J2 “> SUPER-FLO? FLOOR DRAINS 


Oversize products and deadweight increase construction 
costs. Josam SUPER-FLO Drains reduce construction costs 
econom because a smaller size SUPER-FLO Drain provides the 
same or better drainage than a larger size conventional 
drain. Waste water enters the SUPER-FLO Drain body at 
hd the very edge of the top instead of flowing over the wide 
section generally surrounding slots or holes in standard 


free drainage area type drains. Friction loss is greatly reduced and flow rate 


is as great as in a larger size standard drain. 


SUPER-FLO Drains are more sanitary since constant 
flushing is obtained by drainage flowing over the inside 
surface of the body. Costing no more than standard drains 
flow rate of the same size or larger, they provide savings in material 
or additional drainage or both. For more details, write 
for Manual SF. 


AVAILABLE IN A WIDE RANGE OF SIZES AND TYPES 


JOSAM d URING 
General Offices and Momdasnring Division * Michigan City, Ind. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
West Coast Distributors 
JOSAM PACIFIC CO. 
765 Folsom Street San Francisco 7, Calif. 


JOSAM PRODUCTS ARE SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING SUPPLY WHOLESALERS 
Manufacturers and Representatives in Mexico — HELVEX, S.A., Mexico City 


FLY DELTA 


to the Convention 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS 
Dallas - May 7-11, Statler-Hilton 


Design your convention travel to include a fly- 
ing round trip to Dallas and enjoy personalized 
convention service. Delta serves Dallas with 
jets from Los Angeles, San Francisco, San 
Diego, New Orleans, Atlanta, Orlando and 
Philadelphia. Other dependable fast four-engine 
flights. And in addition to Delta’s traditional 
service, you now have a choice of Deluxe or 
Tourist on all 4-engine flights, including jets. 
We suggest you make your reservations now. 
Call your nearest Delta office, see your Travel 
Agent or write Delta Air Lines, Convention 
Bureau, Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 


A 
DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
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Business or Profession? 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


Please enter a one year gift-subscription. . . . 
My check is enclosed. The Journal improves with 
almost every issue—it’s wonderful. The above 
subscription is for a cousin who is showing in- 
terest in the profession. I believe the Journal will 
indicate what the profession should be like (and 
may become) rather than the business which 
other publications would make it. 


FRANK KENNETT, JR, AIA 
North Conway, N.H. 


Bucking the Packagers 
EDITOR, AIA Journal: 


I read with interest the article in the December 
issue of the AJA Journal, “Owner’s Responsi- 
bility, Architect’s Responsibility and the Con- 
tractor’s Responsibility.” 

This article written by Mr Blanchard quotes Mr 
Charles Luckman, Architect, as saying the archi- 
tects only designed one-third of the work that 
was let for building construction in 1960. This 
is a misleading statement. The architects never 
do anything in regard to oil refineries, bridges, 
tunnels, road work or complicated engineering 
work where the mechanical trades predomi- 
nate... . 

We will admit that housing constitutes about 
forty-five percent of our building dollar, which, 
of course, includes apartments, hotels, etc. Many 
of the small family houses are built from books 
that can be purchased. However, our state law 
now demanding that the seal of a licensed archi- 
tect be on the drawings before the building per- 
mit is issued, has done a lot of good. Most of 
this work goes through the architect’s hands. 

Even the package buildings go through an 
architect’s hands. Large builders corral the job, 
then peddle the architecture to somebody, hoping 
that he will reciprocate by giving the builder a 
job off his drawing boards. The architect really 
does the work, however, not wholly in a profes- 
sional capacity. I do agree that the package build- 
ing deal making the glorious draftsman, which 
is wrong for our profession. . . . 

I would like to see the architect become a gen- 
eral contractor like they do it in Europe—design 
the job, build it by subcontracting the work. 
Maybe that is the way to counteract the builders' 
activity. 

LEO F. CAPRONI, AIA 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Another constructive 
suggestion from the 
Steelcraft Idea File. 


Honeycomb core—A 
Steelcraft development 
that provides new 
strength! A honeycomb 
core is permanently 
bonded to two layers of 
INTEGRA steel... deadens sound, 


PANIC 
HARDWARE adds ruggedness. 


Ease of coordinating hardware  Steelcraft doors and frames offer the architect and hardware consultant complete 
on Steelcraft products is pointed freedom of hardware selection. Standard preparations are available on Steelcraft 


t to Robert D. Hodgson, arch- P a 
Net and Hal R. Scott, hard. doors for every major type of lock. All Steelcraft doors can be used interchangeably 


ware supplier, by John Lynch, on any Steelcraft frame. Call your Steelcraft distributor for special assistance in 


m ne Bode coordinating hardware and approval drawings . . . save delivery time . . . cut 
Block Company. construction costs. 


THE STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 
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EXPOSED AGGREGATES 
for PRE-CAST SURFACES 


Successful use of this finish requires aggregates 
on which architects may rely for color, for struc- 
tural and bonding strength and for impermea- 
bility. 

The cost of exposed aggregate is but a small 
percentage of the cost per square foot of the 
finished product. Still, it is just as important to 
specify clearly what aggregates the architect is 
entitled to have in the work, as it is to see that 
the work is done by reliable manufacturers. 
Colonna and Company of Colorado has been 
crushing Suprema Aggregates in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies for 27 years. For the past 9 
years it has specialized in crushing the following: 


Suprema Flamingo Quartz 
Suprema Siskin Green 
Suprema Black Obsidian 
* Suprema Milky Quartz 
Suprema Blue Granite 
Suprema Pink Granite 
Suprema Light Gray Granite 
Suprema Garni Green 
Suprema Royal Spar 
Suprema Paxi Gray Granite 
Recent installations in which Suprema Exposed Aggre- 
gates have been used are: 
*WATER TOWER INN, Chicago 
Architects: Hausner & Macsai, Chicago 
Mfg. by: Midwest Concrete Industries, Des Moine, Iowa 


FLINT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, Flint, Michigan 
Architects-Engineers : Linn Smith & Associates, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Mfg. by Pre-Cast Concrete Co., Marysville, Michigan 


Panel Engineering Corp., Troy, Michigan 


For further information and samples, write to: 


COLONNA & COMPANY OF COLORADO, INC. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 


Architectural Tours 


Four architects! treks have been announced 
for 1962, according to the United States Travel 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

A post-convention Technical Architectural 
Study Tour of Central America and Panama will 
leave from Dallas immediately following the AIA 
Convention. Tour participants will fly to New 
Orleans, where they will be briefed by the con- 
suls of the Republic of Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala 
on their respective countries. 

First stop on the trek itself will be Panama. 
High spots of the trip will include meetings 
with heads of state, cabinet members and other 
high officials of the host-countries, and sightseeing 
trips to outstanding points of interest, such as 
the Mayan Indian Market in Chichicastenango, 
Guatemala. In many cities the tour-participants 
will have a chance to enjoy special dinners in 
the best of the native tradition. 

George D. Rockrise, AIA, will act as trek 
leader. A spokesman for the travel agency stressed 
that the trek will give participants a chance not 
only to familiarize themselves with architectural 
and cultural aspects of the countries they will 
visit, but to act as unofficial goodwill ambassadors 
from the United States to the host-countries. 

Two alternative post-convention trips will be 
offered, in addition to the Central America trek. 
Both tours of Mexico, they will include archi- 
tectural study tours of Mexico City, the Floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco, and other points of 
interest. 

In addition to the treks leaving from Dallas, 
a grand tour of Europe, including a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, will leave from New York on 
June 30. 

Descriptive brochures on each of these tours 
are available from the travel agency. 


New Steel Specification 


A specification making available six major 
grades of structural steel, instead of the two 
grades previously provided for, was announced 
at conferences held recently across the country 
by the American Institute of Steel Construction. 


(Continued on page 16) 


The offices and publishing facilities of the American Baptist Convention's new national 
center are combined in an enormous—yet graceful—circular building. Architect—Vincent 
G. Kling, FAIA; Contractor—Turner Construction Company. Windows by General Bronze have 
been skillfully detailed to enhance the design's serenity. GB has long been recognized 
for its ability to translate architectural needs into efficient, trouble-free window systems. 
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For America’s finest buildings... 


PERMATITE WINDOWS 


by General Bronze 


Princeton University's Engineering Quadrangle dictated an entirely different window ar 
tecture. Here, General Bronze worked with Architects Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smi 
Haines and Contractor William L. Crow Construction Company. For custom-engineered win- 
dows—and for curtain walls, architectural metal work, entrances, revolving doors, call on 


General Bronze Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. Sales Office: 100 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PERMATITE DIVISION— 
Custom-built Windows, Curtain 
Walls, Architectural Metal Work 
and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE 
OIVISION-Stock-size Aluminum 
Windows and Doors. BRACH MFG, 
CO. DIVISION- Radio, Television 
and Electronic Equipment. 
STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. 
DIVISION- Custom fabrication in 
Steel and Iron. 


f -For the 
Driftwood Look 


House in Portland, Oregon. Architect: Van Evera Bailey. 
Siding and trim stained with Cabot's Bleaching Oil. 


Specify - 


Cabots 


#241 
BLEACHING OIL 


Mildew Resistant 


@ actually bleaches exterior woodwork 
@ can be used on any kind of new wood 


e gives a natural,silver gray weathered 
effect in 6 months 


high content of refined creosote 
prevents decay — permits painting over 
later if desired 


provides both beauty and protection 
with minimum upkeep 


A quality product. fiia Cabot | Laboratories 
e. manufetáriñg chemists see 1877 


E 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 

345 S. Terminal Trust Bldg. 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Please send Architectural Bulletins #1 and 72 and color card on Cabot's 
Bleaching Oil. 


News (Continued) 


According to the AISC announcement, the new 
specification will make it easier for designers to 
prescribe the appropriate steel for the job—for 
example, a heavy working load can in many cases 
now be supported by a lighter beam of higher- 
strength steel. In announcing the specification to 
the conferences of architects, engineers, public 
officials and engineering educators who met in 
Chicago, New York, Dallas and San Francisco 
during January, AISC spokesman stressed eco- 
nomic and esthetic advantages of the wider range 
of alternatives offered by the specification. 

Besides saving money by designing with 
stronger steels, designers can make more imag- 
inative and esthetic use of steel than has been 
possible in the past. More detailed information 
on the specification may be obtained by writing 
to AISC, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


RAIA Convention 


The following communication has been re- 
ceived from Miss J. Garvin Smith, Convention 
Secretary, Royal Australian Institute of Archi- 
tects: “The Chairman and committee of the 1962 
Australian Architectural Convention have re- 
quested me to write you to seek your assistance 
in conveying to your members an invitation to 
come to Australia and join in our convention 
next May. 

“The exact dates of the convention are 19-25 
May, inclusive. It is to take place in Sydney 
and the theme will be a broad discussion on the 
question of the *Effects of Architecture on Human 
Behavior. In addition to the formal papers on 
this subject and discussion thereon, we have made 
ample arrangements for visitors to see something 
of Australia and its buildings during their stay 
and additionally, to have the opportunity of per- 
sonal discussions with Australian architects on 
subjects of mutual interest... . 

"Should any of your members indicate their 
interest and desire to come to Australia for the 
convention we will be delighted to send them a 
rather more detailed brochure than this letter is 
able to cover, with further information about the 
convention generally." 

Miss Smith's address is: Convention Secretary; 
New South Wales Chapter, RAIA; 118 Alfred 
Street, Milson's Point; New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 
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Handsome Bradley Duos have become quite a 
fixture in plans for contemporary buildings. And 
one of the reasons is this: since they're foot- 
operated, they're far more hygienic than basins. 
Hands never touch germ-laden faucets — only 
a clean spray of tempered water. And the Duo's 
bowl is automatically cleaned by its running spray! 


Where space is a problem, two persons can wash 
at a Duo — doubling washing capacity at no 
extra cost. And they're available in stainless 
steel as well as a wide variety of enamel colors. 
Specify modern Duos wherever sanitary washing 
is a necessity — in hospitals and institutions, 
schools, plants, public and employe washrooms, 
office buildings, restaurants and food-handling 
centers, stores, and other contemporary build- 
ings everywhere. 


Your Bradley representative will gladly supply 
additional facts and assist on specific applica- 
tions. Write for illustrated Publication No. 1380. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2363 West Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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= 
Circular, semis : 
circular, and Duo 
Washfountains 
serving as many 
as 8 persons 
simultaneously. 


showers ai | 
serving as many Bra eu 
as 6 persons 

simultaneously 


Enduring Beauty...and new F/R 


In bringing you news of two recent developments 
in Lo-Tone® F/R (Fire-Rated) Mineral Acoustical 
Ceiling Boards, we offer you products of new 
utility and fire protection . . . plus the classic, 
enduring beauty of Lo-Tone. W The news con- 
cerns two recent Underwriters' Laboratories tests. 
In the first, Lo-Tone 7$" F/R Mineral Acoustical 
Ceiling Board received a 2-hour fire rating with 
4-hour beam protection. This test was made with 
24" x 48" panels, in a fire-rated exposed grid system 
including recessed lighting fixtures. B The second 
test was made with Lo-Tone F/R ceiling board 


For enduring beauty, specify: 


under a wood joist assembly, in a fire-rated exposed 
grid system. Here, Lo-Tone achieved a 115-hour 
U.L. fire rating. Bl These tests give striking evidence 
of the strong, dense and uniform mineral board pro- 
duced by the Lo-Tone wet-felted process; and of 
precision fabrication. W As a further recent product 
development, we now offer Lo-Tone boards with 
improved furnish and coatings which give greater 
resistance to mildew and high humidity. Whites 
are whiter, textures have more depth and contrast. 
For technical data, write: Wood Conversion Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


LO=TONIE’ W: MINERAL CEILING BOARDS 


F/R FISSURED 24" x 48" CEILING BOARD 


ratings under steel or wood! 


F/R CONSTELLATION 24" x 24" BOARD, 12" x 12" TILE 


"The Goddess Maat," Egyptian art 
on stone. Its simple beauty has endured 
for over 3,000 years. 


PLASTICS, WESTERN & 


CONCRETE METALANE 


Which building material is best? 


“For what?" is the natural response. Experience has shown that one building material 
works best for one job while a different job can best be handled by another building 
material. It all depends on the job to be done. [ ] For weatherstrip, our fifty-eight years 
of experience at Monarch have yet to show us a better material than our MetaLane®. 
MetaLane is anodized aluminum alloys processed to Monarch’s specifications. [ ] Many 
architects and members of the building trade through the years have come to rely on 
this Monarch experience. This is why Monarch sells more weatherstrip than any other 
weatherstrip manufacturer in America today. [ ] Rely on Monarch experience. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHERSTHIP CORPORATION 


6333 ETZEL AVENUE | ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


MONARCH PRODUCES WEATHERSTRIP SOLELY FOR LEADING DOOR AND WINDOW MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


K-LATH 


When you specify waterproof paperbacked K-LATH you can 
be sure it will last forever, because K-LATH is made of gal- 
vanized (not painted) heavy gauge electrically welded wire. 


JLATH. 


TY p 
\¢ oiporation 


204 W. Pomona Ave. Monrovia, California 
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Stucco-Rite for exterior walls and Aqua K-LATH for backing 
for tubs, showers and stone veneer. Both are self-furred, 
each applies mechanically faster, and is 7596 stronger. 


The best architecture needs the best materials . . . Specify 
K-LATH ...the best lathing material available... yet it 
costs no more. 


K-LATH is approved by the Uniform Code, State, County, 
Federal Government Building and Safety Departments. 


Factories: Monrovia, California SEE OUR 
San Francisco, California e New Orleans, Louisiana CATALOG IN 
Sold through building materials dealers and distributors- SWEET S- 


At the new Armstrong Product Center, Rockefeller Center, New York City, you 
will see displays of all Armstrong floors, plus Armstrong ceilings, wall coverings, 
packaging and industrial products. In the pictures at left are a section of the 
spacious showroom (above) and a conference room. Many products of particular 
interest to architects have been used. 

New Castilian Vinyl Tile, in two colors, is used on the showroom floor. A rich, 
translucent floor, Castilian has remarkable properties of indentation resistance. 
Because of its resiliency, Castilian Tile “gives” with the impact of stiletto heels 
and concentrated static loads. But because of its unique polyvinyl composition, 
Castilian has a “memory.” Almost always it recovers its original surface smooth- 
ness from static or dynamic forces that would permanently impair conventional 
materials, such as wood, carpet, or concrete. Approximate cost: $2.00 per sq. ft. 
installed. 

Parquet, a richly colored pattern in Custom Vinyl Cork Tile, is used for the floor 
in the conference room. This luxurious floor takes full advantage of the natural 
beauty of cork and the functional benefits of vinyl. Slices from thick cork blocks 
are arranged in a parquet pattern and fused with layers of clear vinyl. Thus, the 
aesthetic values of cork and the easy-maintenance characteristics of vinyl are 
combined. Approximate cost: $1.50 per sq. ft. installed. 

Wall Corlon, a new kind of vinyl wall covering, was specified for the plaster walls 
of the conference room. This material was designed and formulated with the help 
of a nationwide panel of two hundred architects. Developed exclusively for com- 
mercial and institutional use, Wall Corlon has moisture and mold-resistant Hydro- 
cord Back. It is dimensionally stable, resistant to impact damage, fire retardant, and 
economical to install. Three embossed surface treatments each in twenty colorings 
are available. Cost before installation: .030^ gauge 35-45¢ per sq. ft.: .040" gauge 
60-65¢ per sq. ft. Installation costs vary widely according to local labor rates and 
job conditions. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES. The Armstrong Architect-Builder Consultant in 
your nearest Armstrong District Office is ready to provide you with complete 
specifications and answer your questions on any Armstrong product. He can 
also provide you with the services of the Armstrong Research Center, the Bureau 
of Interior Design, and special advice from Armstrong installation experts. Call 
him or write to Armstrong Cork Company, 1502 Sage Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Aymstrong FLoors 


CASTILIAN, CORLON, AND HYOROCORD ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, 


Designed 
for the convenience 

of the 
specifying 


professions 
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ARMSTRONG PRODUCT CENTER 

60 West 49th St., N. Y. C. 

Interior Designer: William Pahlmann, F.A.I.D. 

Architect: George Thiele 

Floors: Castilian Vinyl Tile; Parquet in 
Custom Vinyl Cork Tile 

Conference room walls: Wall Corlon 
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- HOPE'S 


WINDOW WALLS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


HOMEWOOD-FLOSSMOOR COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, FLOSSMOOR, ILLINOIS 


Perkins & Will, Architects 


This award winning, one-floor-plan school consists 
of three building units connected by glazed corri- 
dors. It provides, in addition to 32 academic class- 
rooms, 14 rooms for special work in fine and in- 
dustrial arts, laboratory sciences and a library, plus 
a gymnasium and a cafeteria. 

Much valuable use is made of Hope's Single 
Floor Window Walls with pressed metal sub-frames 
holding fixed glass and Hope's Heavy Intermediate 


The Edward Gray Corp., Contractors 


Projected Windows. Here, as in all school work, 
the architect is aided by complete freedom in layout 
for the wide variety of special facilities with provi- 
sions for all openings at the most convenient points. 

The experienced services of Hope's Engineer- 
ing Department and Erection Crews assures, to every 
builder using Hope's Window Walls, the full bene- 
fit of Hopes unsurpassed quality. Write for Bulletin 
Number 169. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 


It has now been a year since the 
winning design of the FDR Memo- 
rial Competition was presented to 
the public. It seemed to the Editor 
that a round-up of opinions, pro 
and con, stated from the vantage 
point of a year later, might be 
both interesting to the readers of 
the AJA Journal and helpful to 
the progress of the Memorial itself 


The FDR 


M : ] William F. Pedersen, Ara and 

emoria Bradford S. Tilney, ata, Architects, 
Norman Hoberman, Sculptor 
Joseph Wasserman, Associate 


Competition David Beer, Associate 


Ammann and Whitney, Consulting Engineers 
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The Competition 


by The Hon Francis Biddle, Chairman, 


The Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission 


Judge Biddle, former Attorney General of the 
United States, recounts the story of the competi- 
tion from its inception by the Congress to approval 
of the winning design for the Roosevelt Memorial 
by the Commission on January llth, 1962 


bm Lawrence Lowell, when he was teaching gov- 
ernment at Harvard, said in one of his lectures 
that the test of the American democracy was its 
ability to use experts. The way in which the site 
was chosen and the competition held for the 
Roosevelt Memorial was an outstanding example 
of how the government can make use of the 
leaders of the profession of architecture in ob- 
taining a design to commemorate a President. 
The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission was made up of four United States 
Senators, four Representatives, and four indi- 
viduals appointed by the President, under a joint 
resolution providing that it should report its 
recommendations to Congress for a suitable me- 
morial. After studying several proposals the Com- 
mission appointed a committee to advise it on 
an appropriate site and memorial. The committee 
was distinguished and representative, including 
Pietro Belluschi (Chairman), Lewis Mumford, 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, and Holmes Perkins. The 
site, chosen on the committee's recommendation, 
and later unanimously approved by the Congress, 
is in the West Potomac Park. The Congress also 
authorized a competition, without any limitation 
on the nature of the design, except that it should 
harmonize with but not imitate the three other 
great memorials in that location—the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln and Jefferson Memo- 
rials. An appropriation was authorized to pay the 
expenses of the competition—about $40,000— 
and to furnish six prizes of $10,000 each in the 
first stage, and a final prize of $50,000 to be 
awarded to one of the six selected by a jury. 
Edmund N. Bacon, the brilliant young Director 
of the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, 
borrowed on half-time, ran the competition, which 
resulted in 574 entrants, and lasted through most 


of 1960. A distinguished jury agreed to serve: 
Pietro Belluschi, as Chairman; Thomas D. Church 
of San Francisco; Bartlett Hayes, Jr, Director of 
the Addison Gallery of Art at Andover; Joseph 
Hudnut, Professor Emeritus of Architecture at 
Harvard; and Paul Rudolph, Chairman of the 
Department of Architecture at Yale. 

The jury awarded the first prize to Pedersen 
and Tilney of New York City; and reported to 
the Commission that “the monumental quality 
of the project comes from the simplicity with 
which this idea [of Roosevelt's greatness] is trans- 
mitted. . . . As one moves into the various levels 
of the platforms the views change and new spaces 
acquire significance. . . . Among its many virtues 
is the way its open character incorporates the 
natural beauty of the landscape, including alter- 
ing views of the Potomac River and the Tidal 
Basin, in which the bright shafts are reflected. 

. . The shifting play of light and shadow as 
the sun traverses the sky animates the struc- 
ture. a . ^ 

On January 11, 1962, the Memorial Commis- 
sion by vote of nine to one approved the winning 
design and provided that a statue or bas-relief of 
President Roosevelt should be added. 

The winning design has been highly praised, 
particularly by some of the leading architects 
of the country; and attacked, often violently, and 
too often by cheap wisecracks. I believe that a 
majority of those who have seen the actual 
models, and not merely the newspaper photo- 
graphs, which give no idea of its satisfactory re- 
lation to the surrounding landscape and to the 
other three memorials, are enthusiastic about 
the design. 

The American Institute of Architects adopted 
a resolution commending the design. It has been 
praised by José Luis Sert, of the School of De- 
sign at Harvard; by Thomas H. Creighton, in 
Progressive Architecture; by Douglas Haskell of 
the Architectural Forum; by Siegfried Giedion, 
the Swiss architectural authority; by Bruno Zevi 
in L'Espresso; by William Lescaze, who has won 
many honors and medals for his designs; by 
Philip C. Johnson, the architect for the Museum 
of Modern Art; and many others. 

It has been suggested at various times that the 
memorial should be “useful’’; that it should be 


James R. Dunlop 
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"living"; that there should be no more monu- 
ments; and that a “Roosevelt Park" should take 
the place of the proposed monument. 

At an early meeting the Commission ruled out 
the idea of a “useful monument"—in effect tack- 
ing Franklin Roosevelts name on a hospital, 
cultural center, or (in a specific plan proposed) 
a school for diplomats. If the Congress wanted 
to spend money for such useful projects it could 
do so, but when it spoke of a monument that 
meant something permanent, that should be open 
“twenty-four hours a day, every day of the year, 
to all people within range, not just in the hours 
of use of a concert hall'—to quote from John 
Ely Burchard in the Architectural Record. ‘Those 
who want a useful memorial, he continues, “be- 
lieve that nations become great through prudent 


parsimony,” and that those who save capital will 
succeed, while those who squander it on art and 
luxury will die. 

Other critics say that this is not a living 
memorial, whatever that means. Is the Lincoln 
Memorial dead because it performs no other 
function than to recall the greatness of a Pres- 
ident, and every year to renew that tradition in 
the hearts of thousands of Americans? The critics 
talk about a park. These four great monuments, 
drawn together by footpaths and landscaping, will 
form a splendid park, not merely a park with 
Roosevelt’s name on a gate, but with this symbol 
of his greatness. It is now proposed to use a 
statue of the President at some appropriate spot 
in the memorial, which should add warmth and 
personality to the design. <d 


A Design of and for Today 


by Edmund N. Bacon, AIA 


Executive Director of the City Planning Commission of Philadelphia 


The Professional Advisor for the FDR Memorial 
Competition finds in the winning design an affir- 
mation that the architectural profession can 
design in terms of today, and still stand on firm 
ground with the great eras of the past. The design 
makes a statement consistent with the great- 
ness of the man whose memory we honor 


& The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Competition imposed a severe test on the Amer- 
ican architectural profession. The program was 
so devoid of the usual practical limitations, site 
restrictions and client's requirements and tastes 
that the test was in terms of pure design. Was 
the architectural profession capable of producing 
a form freed from the ancient shapes of cube 
and pyramid, of the rigid, individual-centered 
Renaissance one-point perspective, of the Baroque 
one-directional axiality or the gropings of the 
beginnings of the International Style? Could our 
architectural profession today produce a design 
expressive of the scope and breadth of the Roose- 
velt Age, in tune with current philosophical and 
scientific thought? 

The fact that the answer is an overwhelming 
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yes” should be a source of satisfaction to arch- 


itects everywhere, the fact that the Board of the 
Institute recognized the winning design as such 
is a good indication of the vitality of the pro- 
fession as a whole, and the further fact that the 
design has been approved by the Memorial Com- 
mission should be a cause for shouting in the 
streets. 

Here is a design conceived in terms of our 
own day, a design that could not have been 
built under an earlier technology, a design so 
freed from the limitation of one-point perspective 
that it cannot successfully be represented on a 
single plane. Here is a design which recognizes 
the meaning of extension in space, one which 
depends not on absolutes but on relatives, one 
which is truly built on a flow of space experiences. 

Here is a design in which the American tourist 
will look good. 

But, most important, here is a design in which 
the ideas of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the one 
thing we honor him for, are the source and the 
purpose of the design, where spaces are created 
which are dedicated to communing with facets 
of his concepts, each different, each related, each 
separate but part of a whole. 

Here is a great statement of the vitality of 
American culture, a statement to the world, a 
statement which is worthy of the very great man 
we seek to honor. ~<d 


THE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Problems of a Winner 


by William F. Pedersen, AIA 


The winner of a nationally-heralded design 


competition has problems of his own, says a 


member of the firm of Pedersen and Tilney 


> To be on the winning end of a great national 
competition is a unique professional experience 
and one which produces a variety of emotions. 
Like playwrights, painters, composers and sculp- 
tors, one reads the reviews with feverish interest. 
What one's peers say and what the public says 
is important and significant. 

The comments from the profession, including 
the letters, have generally been competent, under- 
standing and, for the future development of the 
Memorial, helpful. In a word there was general 
understanding of the design problems faced and 
solved. Comments from almost all other sources 
were a great disappointment, centering chiefly on 
a complete lack of understanding of the Memorial 
design as a work of art, as a design in the specific 
landscape in which it is placed and in its re- 
lationship to the three other presidential memo- 
rials and the city of Washington. The failure to 
view the Memorial as a work of art and to so 
judge it is to my mind a fearsome commentary 
on the attitude of the public toward architecture 
as an art and should be of concern to every 
member of the profession. 


Apart from the narrow objectives of diversion 
of the monies to be raised for the Memorial to 
another project of a "useful" nature, the thought 
that something useful can serve as an adequate 
memorial is indicative of a complete misunder- 
standing of the role of the architect as a creator 
of things to be seen as well as used. When Kath- 
arine Kuh asks in the Saturday Review “Must 
Monuments Be Monumental?” and then in her 
text suggests as a solution “a totally new kind 
of playground for children (possibly crippled 
children) or a highly specialized reference library 
devoted to the Four Freedoms, or a modern 
public recreation building of some sort,” she and 
all others who suggest the public auditorium, the 
concert hall, etc, are, apart from their atavistic 
puritanism, guilty of confusing social purpose 
with the plastic arts—of which, remember, arch- 
itecture is the mother. There are hundreds of 
useful buildings all over the country with names 
on them, many with the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, which are dead in every sense of the 
word simply because they fail architecturally and 
as works of art. 

Let the profession ponder Miss Kuh’s com- 
ments and those similar to them and consider if 
it is possible to really design stirring buildings 
in the face of the demand that they be uncom- 
promisingly practical. <q 
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THE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Must Monuments Be Monumental? 


by Katharine Kuh 
Art Editor, Saturday Review 


"This structure [should] be at once esthetic 
and utilitarian,’ Miss Kuh believes. (Reprinted 
from the Saturday Review, Sept 2, 1961) 


> I still remember the poignancy of an unex- 
pected encounter I experienced in Chartres sev- 
eral years ago. Having just arrived there, I was, 
of course, headed straight for the cathedral when 
I came upon an arresting though small monu- 
ment seemingly growing out of the earth. Merely 
a truncated arm with hand holding a broken sword 
and accompanied by a dedication to the memory 
of a particularly brave leader of the French Re- 
sistance, it made me pause and begin to wonder 
why monuments must be so monumental. For 
here was a commemoration of valor that made 
itself felt without pompous pedestal, gaudy gilt, 
or imposing setting. In brief, it told a moving 
story without the deadly conventions we habit- 
ually associate with the valiant dead. This strong 
arm, appropriately thrusting out of the land it 
had protected, was equipped only with the painful 
symbol of a broken sword, but communicated 
the spirit of the French Underground with an 
eloquence that the usual costly and pretentious 
monument might well have mocked. 

If we in America are to continue investing 
large sums of money in architectural shrines 
dedicated to the memories of great individuals 
or events, it seems only sensible to turn these 
structures into more than purely ostentatious 
landmarks. Surely the time has come to be done 
with competitions and committees compromising 


on imitation Stonehenges, pagodas, peristyles, and 
colonnades. One need only compare two Italian 
monuments, the bombastic empty one to Victor 
Emmanuel in Rome and Michelangelo’s ineffable 
Medici Chapel, to realize that it is wiser to de- 
pend on creative artists than showy dimensions. 

After all, were we to choose the greatest single 
memorial conceived during the present century, 
it very likely would not be made of stone, brick, 
concrete, or bronze, but of paint on canvas. I 
am thinking of Picasso’s “Guernica,” a composi- 
tion dedicated to a small town wantonly destroyed 
during the Spanish Civil War. This, one of his- 
tory’s most bitter indictments of man’s inhumanity 
to man, will undoubtedly preserve the name of 
an otherwise obscure village longer than could 
all the equestrian statues now punctuating Amer- 
ican boulevards and parks. True, in Picasso’s 
painting there is also a horse, or rather the head 
of a horse, tortured, twisted, contorted in agony. 
But how different from those conventional ani- 
mals that nameless and numberless sculptors have 
modeled after the once great Mediterranean tra- 
dition of “horse and rider," a tradition that comes 
watered down to us through the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, the Romans, and finally through those 
superb Renaissance artists, Donatello and Ver- 
rocchio. Many experts today would agree that 
the outstanding modern American monument is 
a lofty New York office building designed by 
Mies van der Rohe and ironically dedicated to 
whiskey—from the house of Seagram. 

I suppose what I am really trying to say is 


that democratic methods are not always the ideal 
solution for public monuments. No matter how 
able the committee of selection, no matter how 
eager the contestants, the final choice from free 
competitions often results in nothing more than 
monumentality. Far better, it seems to me, would 
be one of two plans—either to select a great 
artist, preferably a man involved emotionally with 
the subject at hand, and give him free rein to 
make his memorial in any medium and in any 
way he finds most meaningful; or if for some 
reason specifications demand an architectural 
monument, then why indeed cannot this structure 
be at once esthetic and utilitarian? 

Take, for example, the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial about to be erected in Washington. 
It was chosen from a large competition by a 
distinguished panel of specialists. At present one 
can only judge from photographs, but even so it 
seems difficult to fathom why these towering 
steles, designed by William Pedersen and Brad- 
ford Tilney, have anything to do with Roosevelt 
despite their function as background for his en- 
graved words. One scarcely needs eight concrete 
slabs 172 feet high to accomplish this end, for 
FDR's words have adequate grandeur without 
undue aggrandizement. In return for the consider- 
able cost of this structure (well over $4,000,000) 
couldn't a more ingenious though still impressive 
solution have been found? We in America might 
even have pioneered in design, as Roosevelt did 
in government, to come up with a fresh idea of 
interest for the entire world, such as, let's say, 


a totally new kind of playground for children 
(possibly for crippled children) or a highly spe- 
cialized reference library devoted to the Four 
Freedoms, or a modern public recreation build- 
ing of some sort. Human dimension, when inter- 
preted creatively, can be no less effective than 
magnified ones. The Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the 
Baptistry in Florence, the Erechtheum in Athens 
give ample proof of this. 

Several of the many competing architects, some 
of them finalists, shared the idea that the Roose- 
velt monument should be more than visually im- 
pressive. One incorporated in his design plans 
for a national children's school; another, plans 
for a museum and a sculpture court. Perhaps the 
most interesting idea came from Joseph Wehrer 
and Harold Borkin, two young architects of Ann 
Arbor, who developed a non-static scheme in- 
volving an annual FDR award to be presented 
each spring from a specially designed podium 
with a covered gallery nearby where an exhibi- 
tion of the winners work would be shown 
throughout the year. Thus, continued visits to 
the memorial would be assured, and even were 
the architecture to become dated, the awards and 
exhibitions might easily remain timely and re- 
lated appropriately to Roosevelt's objectives. 

When public memorials begin to encompass 
more than outworn symbols, exaggerated dimen- 
sions, or sheer novelty, we can perhaps hope for 
an improvement in the so-called art found in 
private cemeteries, an area so dismally mediocre 
as to make the slightest cause for celebration. <a 


Ph otos—Morton Hoppenfeld 
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Once Again: 
The Question of 


Monumentality 


by Thomas H. Creighton, FAIA 


The Editor of Progressive Architecture has 
compiled and edited a book containing a 
large selection of the designs submitted in the 
FDR Memorial Competition. It will be 


published in the late spring 


9» The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Competition was a noteworthy event for many 
reasons. There have been few major competitions 
for architectural subjects in the United States, 
in comparison with many other countries. And 
this one brought to the fore once again the dor- 
mant questions related to monumentality—its 
desirability, the proper approach to it when it is 
deemed desirable, and its relationship to other 
physical expressions in the community. These 
have been subjects of intermittent debate since 
the beginnings of the modern movement. 

Most of the discussion about the winning de- 
sign has been on the basis of monumentality: 
whether or not it is a successful monumental 
expression; whether or not a monumental expres- 
sion in architecture is meaningful today. A typical 
reaction was the question of Katharine Kuh, art 
commentator for the Saturday Review; “. . . if 
for some reason specifications demand an archi- 
tectual monument, then why indeed cannot this 
structure be at once esthetic and utilitarian?" 
Her suggestion that we might have “come up 
with a fresh idea of interest for the entire world, 
such as, let's say, a totally new kind of play- 
ground for children . . . or a modern public 
recreation building of some sort," far from being 
"fresh," brought back nostalgic memories of sim- 
ilar arguments three decades ago. 

One of the tenets—one might say slogans— 
of the early years of the modern movement was 
that monumentality no longer had justification. 
Walter Gropius wrote, for example: “The old 
monument was a symbol for a static conception 
of the world now overruled." Through the decla- 
rations of this sort that abounded in the mani- 
festoes of the 'twenties, the word monument was 
used in a very literal and limited sense. The 
symbolic nature of a monumental composition 
was not at all discarded in practice; there is 
enough perspective now to realize that at that 
time symbolism was simply attached to a new 
style—and to new purposes for buildings. 

What is a monumental structure, truly? There 
are three apt definitions of the word monumental. 
One limits it to direct application to a monument 
that is “a building, stone, or the like, erected 
in memory of the dead, or of a person, event, 
etc." This was the definition that Gropius had in 
mind. There is, however, a broader meaning: 
"serving as a monument, a memorial." Here was 
the justification for the “living memorial," and 
the rationale during a long period when it was 
considered immoral to speak of pure monuments 
to “a person, event, etc," but not at all wicked 
to design memorials in the guise of libraries, 
play yards, or community centers. This again is 
the Katharine Kuh argument today. 
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But there is still a third definition of a monu- 
mental structure: “of the nature of a monument, 
hence massive and lasting, impressive." In this 
context of monumentality by nature came all the 
familiar literary allusions to dams and power 
plants as “modern monuments.” (As far back as 
1891 Montgomery Schuyler had referred to the 
Brooklyn Bridge as “one of the greatest and 
most characteristic of the monuments of the 
nineteenth century." ) It appeared, then, that there 
was no longer anything wrong with monumen- 
tality, as long as the monument served what 
Arthur E. Morgan termed “the democratic spirit 
in architecture." 

The next step was for the articulate architects 
and their critics to describe what the British 
Architectural Review called, in a wordy and in- 
conclusive symposium in 1948, the “New Monu- 
mentality." Such critics as Sigfried Giedion and 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock came to the defense 
of "emotional impact" in architecture. Matthew 
Nowicki wrote in 1949 that “monumentality, in 


the sense of a contrast between architecture of 
exceptional importance and the size of an indi- 
vidual, has its true and eternal qualities of which 
man should not be deprived." 

And so now we have come to a point in archi- 
tecture and its sister arts in the United States 
when we can look on monumentality as a matter 
of scale and of hierarchy within the range of 
building types and purposes. We still, properly, 
demand a consistency with the aims of a demo- 
cratic society. And we still must prove an ability 
to produce, within the media of modern arch- 
itecture, a significant and emotionally convincing 
result. We feel now that we may approach even 
the problem of a memorial to a “person, event, 
etc" (574 architects did in the case of the FDR 
Memorial, at least, and among them were many 
of the design elite); the question remains, can we? 

It must be admitted that the history of failures 
to find a monumental design expression in our 
century is an extensive one. Monumentality is 
fundamentally a problem in expression, not in 
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function, technology, or economics. The expres- 
sion of a monumental concept in classic, or in 
pompous imperialistic terms is not too difficult; 
it is simply boring. However, the use of heavy 
masonry forms was for a long time the easy way 
out of the monumental design dilemma. Paul Cret 
and Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue provided pro- 
totypes for the memorials we built during the 
first half of the century, rather than the emerging 
modernists. 

As a matter of fact, the first attempts to reject 
the classic approach and substitute a contempo- 
rary monumental expression were usually equally 
massive. They were typically the products of the 
earlier expressionist periods of those who later 
became purists (as Mies’ monument to Karl 
Liebnecht and Rosa Luxemburg;) or the later ex- 
pressionist work of those who had once been 
purists (as Le Corbusier’s design for a Monument 
of the Open Hand at Chandigarh); or the work 
of those who remained expressionists (as Mendel- 
sohn’s Memorial for Jewish Victims). It seemed 
that the simple rectangularity of the modular 
frame could not be monumentally expressive in 
itself, and could not be violated without grotes- 
queries resulting. Rogers’ Monument to Those 
Fallen in Germany, in Milan, is thin and struc- 
tural—an intellectual exercise. On the other hand 
the Fosse Ardeatine, by a group of architects 
in Rome, massive and deceptive in its structure, 
is impressive and moving. 

For a time the matter of scale was elusive. 
The domestic scale which was being developed 
for one contemporary expression (the Bay Region 
work, for instance) could not be brought up to 
the monumental scale; nor could anyone succeed 
in bringing down to the level of a comprehensive 
memorial the urban scale of the developing sky- 
scraper solution. Further, it seemed for a time 
that the very materials which provided both the 
rationale and the expression of the architecture 
of our time—glass, steel, aluminum, plastics— 
were characteristically inappropriate for perpetu- 
ating an ideal or immortalizing a personality. 

There has been recently much discussion in 
intellectual-architectural circles of the question of 
hierarchy. Even the raising of the question hinted 
at the possibility of a new monumentalism: a 
hierarchical range implies not only an “unim- 
portant” building at one end of the scale, but 
an "impressive" building at the other. It has been 
suggested that a distinction should be made be- 
tween “background” and “foreground” architec- 
ture—the anonymous architecture that simply 
does its job well, and the more creative, even 
monumental architecture of the geniuses who 
cannot be restrained. Of course each architect 
has staked out for himself the privilege of fore- 


ground creation, and each architect criticizes the 
work of his colleagues (but not his own) as being 
a succession of monuments—monuments to the 
architect himself and to his virtuosity, rather than 
to abstract concepts. 

However, more than a lump of clay in the 
hands of a technically capable artist is needed 
to produce a form which is emotionally moving. 
In a time of existentialist belief and action, can 
we expect an architectural expression that will 
memorialize the past and point to an inspiring 
future? Does our materialist society provide the 
background of emotional inspiration that can 
produce a monument? At least the question is 
suggestive, and 1960 seemed an interesting time 
in which to raise it directly, by the announce- 
ment of an important national competition for 
a monument to an important national figure. One 
would expect many approaches and many solu- 
tions to the problem of monumentality, and many 
were submitted. There were bright and original 
ideas about the use of the land, and about the 
way something might rise up above the land. 
There were various conceptions of what would 
impel viewers to remember Roosevelt, and what, 
in any case, they should remember. There were 
uses of water, and uses of planting, and uses of 
paths, byways, bridges, and even continuous 
scenic roads. Buildings, of many forms and 
shapes, used for many purposes from museums 
to research centers, appeared. And non-utilitarian 
structures were suggested in many guises. 

And yet, with all this variety, it would seem 
that there are really only a few basic approaches 
to the problem of designing, in our time, a memo- 
rial to a revered person. Bruno Zevi, in an edi- 
torial in his Italian magazine Architettura, stated 
his feeling that there are three basic “rhetorics”’: 
the academic (building a temple); the modern 
(landscaping a park); and the symbolist (usually 
combined with the former two). He felt that the 
Pedersen-Tilney-Hoberman solution does not fall 
into any of these rhetorics, and is therefore the 
only one of the finalists that indicates original 
thinking. 

Without at this point judging the merit of any 
of the six finalists, or the 570 other designs not 
premiated, one can be glad, it seems to me, that 
an opportunity was presented to the architects 
of the United States to try their skill at a monu- 
mental expression. The total picture is not so 
discouraging as some critics would have us be- 
lieve; when several hundred of the solutions are 
published together later this year, we may be 
convinced that a monumental architectural ex- 
pression—not excused as playground or commu- 
nity center—is creatively possible in our time, as 
well as intellectually permissive. <q 


THE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Unmemorial or In Memoriam! 


by Paul Thiry, FAIA 


Mr Thiry, as Chairman of the Institute's Com- 
mittee on the National Capital, is concerned 
with—and well informed upon—developments 
in design that may affect the Washington Plan 


» It is impossible to view the proposal for the 
FDR Memorial without relating it to the city 
of Washington as a whole. Disregarding the 
memorial’s design or high purpose, judging it 
strictly on the basis of its size and location, it 
may be considered to possess all the character- 
istics displayed by currently proposed bridges and 
roadways—namely that of intrusion into areas 
set aside and programmed for other purposes. 

This intrusion should be a subject of concern 
to those interested in the planning of Washington 
and particularly to those who have an interest 
in the placement of commemorative structures 
of all kinds. 

In the current contest between the advocates 
of the mundane, the ethereal and the esthetic, 
it may be well to consider what has been done 
in the past and what is now being done and to 
ask a few questions. 

In general, there is a competition for space. 
Because highways appear to take precedence, 
proponents of buildings and memorials look to 
safety in isolation. It is in this desire for safety 
that a real danger lies. Highway junctions threaten 
axial and other important positions in the Wash- 
ington Plan; consequently, these pivotal points 
are now avoided as places of importance and 
accent. This diversion encourages escape to open 
lands and the countryside. Particularly there is 
migration to the Potomac River areas for uses 
of all kinds including the establishment of the 
FDR Memorial. 


While fear is primarily felt with reference to 
freeways, why exclude the danger of the mis- 
placement of memorials and buildings of public 
use as well? 

Whether encroachment is under the guise of 
utility or under the guise of immortality—either 
means destruction. 

In short, current projects being envisioned, 
such as the FDR Memorial, regardless of its 
handsome architectural composition of elements, 
encroach on and into areas which should be kept 
in trees. The FDR's towering form is out of cast 
with the principles of the park lands along the 
Potomac. Not only in itself is it a threat, but it 
suggests the possibility of added memorials, string 
fashion, in the future. Memorials along the river 
and its waterways, left to develop to their ulti- 
mate, could line the riverbank much as do the 
burning ghats along the Ganges at Benares, but 
with less significance. 

On the other hand, the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Jefferson Memorial 
are examples of memorials which give quality to 
the expanded L'Enfant plan of the Mall. Aside 
from their dedicated purpose, they give emphasis 
and interest to the Washington scene. They are 
places of public pilgrimage and most important, 
they form accents and are not subject to change 
of use and design. They are entities in fixed 
locations. Remarkably, their programming and 
placement seem entirely in harmony with the 
plan. They may be enjoyed in passing or, more 
intimately, by entering. The Washington Monu- 
ment provides a place from where the entire city 
may be viewed—to this extent it provides a func- 
tional adjunct. 

These monuments may be contrasted to the 
so-called “living monuments" which do not enjoy 
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this ability to withstand change, are susceptible 
to management, flexibility and adaptable uses. 
Using the Washington and Lincoln Memorials as 
examples, it would seem reasonable to build 
memorials and monuments to conform to the 
architectural characteristics of the Washington 
Plan and to place them where they add to the 
formality and quality of the avenues, boulevards 
and streets. This is preferable to their encroach- 
ment into the hinterland, or more particularlv, 
into the green areas which were planned as sanc- 
tuaries to protect and tó frame the city of 
Washington. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that careful 
selection of sites for all purposes is necessary and 
that indifference in this regard may upset an 
entire area. The placement of buildings, bridges 
and commemorative structures, with their incident 
walls, accents and forms should be thoughtfully 
related to open spaces and to the general en- 
vironment. 

Pentagonian mazes and rock-encrusted bridges 
already disturb the visual and physical character- 
istics of the Potomac shores. It would be sad 
indeed if the plan of Washington should be over- 
shadowed or domineered by expediency, espe- 
cially when many contradictory and purportedly 
“unsolvable” problems can be unraveled by wider 
range, conscientious study and concerted effort. 
For example, the thought of increasing the tempo 
of traffic at the Lincoln Memorial should hardly 
be conceived, much less callously proposed. 

The FDR Memorial deserves a more singular 
site where it will not be related visually to either 
the Lincoln Memorial or to the Jefferson Memo- 
rial. Its selected location between the two would 
serve to devalue the importance of each of them 
individually and all collectively. Mixed with a 
few bridges, parking lots, added accoutrements 
and memorials the scene could lose much of its 
aura. 

Memorials as architecture can furnish needed 
functional accents for the L'Enfant plan and for 
the expanded plan of Washington. Therefore, they 
can and should be used with reference to the 
plan. In this way, at least, if they fail as memo- 
rials they will succeed in completing and comple- 
menting a total design. 

In the light of the fact that lasting things are 
not to be found in the purely mundane but rather 
in the sentimental and the architectural qualities 
which go to make the city of Washington what 
it is—and what it has always been intended to 
be—‘‘a ‘place of remarkable beauty,” it is diffi- 
cult to understand why current problems and 
projects cannot be related to the expanded plan 
and carried out accordingly. 

As a foregone conclusion it must be known 


and appreciated that Washington is one of the 
few cities in the world designed from its outset 
to accommodate a systematically preconceived 
balance of spaces and that its plan was created 
to follow a definite order. It must also be recog- 
nized that if the original concept is adhered to 
the *orderly plan" can be developed to magnifi- 
cence. If it is ignored, the results can be chaotic. 
The Washington Plan is threatened from every 
direction. Incompatible land uses could com- 
pletely dissect it. This should not be allowed to 
happen under any guise. Planning L'Enfant style 
is not flexible or adaptable to strange and foreign 
ideas. It is necessarily static. 

Primarily, the basic plan for Washington pro- 
vides for broad avenues and secondary streets, 
for plazas and circles, for radiating vistas, for 
accent and for areas of public buildings both 
important and unimportant. L'Enfant allowed for 
commercial enterprises and for quiet residential 
streets. As a concept, his plan is comprehensive 
and based on a technique of accomplishment. 

Since the day of the drafting of the L'Enfant 
Plan, to supplement and support the original draft, 
extensive open lands have been set aside for 
parks and recreation. Much of these lands were 
made in the Potomac waterway to create exten- 
sions to the Mall and to provide basins, lagoons 
and channels to enhance the total scene. Signifi- 
cantly and most important these lands establish 
green separating areas which provide a backdrop 
to the city and are designed to prevent over- 
crowding in general. 

Considerable effort and expense have gone into 
the establishment of these green areas to divide 
districts and to make the landscape satisfying 
and beautiful. Yet on one occasion after another 
there have been attempts to disregard the basic 
nature of the plan. Fortunately, as often as not, 
these attempts have been defeated successfully 
by the advocates of continuity. 

Discipline in new developments and preserva- 
tion of existing heritages are necessary ingredients 
to co-existence with the Washington Plan. There 
are sentimental attachments to monuments, me- 
morials and historical markers. These can be 
directed to stabilize the plan. 

Many elements constitute the framework for 
a plan. They are all important in relative posi- 
tions. If the Washington Plan has anything to 
offer the country and the world, it is its possi- 
bility of perfection based on time-tried principles. 

Architecture, trees and greenery are choice 
ingredients of good living and as such require 
respectful treatment. 

Washington, the National Capital, requires par- 
ticular consideration—and certainly better treat- 
ment than it is currently getting. <q 


Home Beautiful in City Terrible 


by Victor Gruen, FAIA 


bm We are presently, as a society, busily engaged 
in decorating homes, depreciating real estate, 
and desecrating cities; but we are moving along 
a dead end street. The “Home Beautiful in the 
City Terrible" is an unworkable paradox. The 
schizophrenic attitude manifest in the prettied-up 
model home within a filthy cityscape will drive 
us into a national neurosis. Though I subscribe 
to the old motto: *My home is a castle," I can- 
not go along with its present extension: "My 
home is my fortress." 

To live in esthetically pleasing fortresses, de- 
fended against the outside world, with filters in 
the air-conditioning system to keep out the 
poisoned air, heavy curtains at the windows to 
keep out views into neighboring slums, sound- 
proofing to defend us from the nerve-wracking 
noise of mechanized traffic, surrounded by pre- 
cious objects to keep our minds off the vulgarity 
of the outside world, is a hopeless task. The 
prettier and more protected our shelter becomes, 
the more we suffer at every sortie and foray into 
the outside world; and inasmuch as these sorties 
are necessary in order for us to gain a liveli- 
hood and to participate in the social and cultural 
life of the community in which we live, our 
return to the fortress finds us physically and 
psychologically maimed and exhausted. 

Those who have fled the city altogether, hoping 
to get away from it all by moving into the suburbs 
or exurbs, are no better off. These urban refugees 
suffer by existing in a segregated, artificial, one- 
sided society, undergoing the time-consuming, 
nerve-wracking experiences that daily commuting 
entails. Finally, they wake up one morning to 
find that their sacrifices were in vain; that bull- 
dozers and construction crews have arrived as 
the vanguard of the city which has caught up 
with them. 
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A man's home is his castle—but must it be his for- 
tress? Victor Gruen, senior partner, Victor Gruen 
Associates, first posed this question in a speech to the 
National Home Fashions League in New York. We are 


pleased to reproduce it here, in slightly condensed form 


Los Angeles, that sprawling collection of 
dozens of suburbs in search of a city, proves the 
point. Here we have super-suburbanism flowing 
under Southern California sunshine. The Los 
Angelenos in their gorgeous home fortresses, sur- 
rounded by gardens full of geraniums and kid- 
ney-shaped swimming pools, face a losing battle 
with the evil forces of the neglected city. The 
decaying urban body sends its stench in the form 
of smog into the palatial gardens, making indoor- 
outdoor living an eye-smarting experience. The 
forays from the fortress involving the daily battle 
of the freeways and cloverleaves become in- 
creasingly more dangerous, difficult and time- 
consuming. 

It is inherent in human nature to run away 
from things unpleasant. Finding that our escape 
from the city to the suburb was futile, we now 
are looking hopefully to the stars, and the sub- 
urbanization of the moon seems to be our next 
goal. Most people are worried for fear the 
Russians will get there first. 

However, I happen to have reliable informa- 
tion from a friend of mine who is a space sales- 
man that in fact an expedition of American 
astronauts has already been on a faraway planet 
and has successfully returned to earth. The rea- 
son that this historic event has not become public 
knowledge is that the information brought back 
by our astronauts is threatening our national eco- 
nomic security and therefore must remain top 
secret. What I am telling you now is strictly 
confidential. 
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This is what our astronauts found. There is 
in existence another planet with a civilization 
similar to our own but much further advanced. 
Unfortunately, by the time our astronauts reached 
the place they found that all life was extinct. 
From records which they found, it appears that 
the planet is called “The Star of Motorius"; the 
outer space beings living on it referred to them- 
selves as “Motorists.” 

The planet *Motorius" is crisscrossed by in- 
geniously engineered eighty-six-lane expressways 
which intersect over cloverleaves eighteen stories 
high. This expressway network covers 92 percent 
of the planet. The slivers of land remaining be- 
tween the expressways are utilized for service 
stations which dispense gasoline and a fuel for 
the upkeep of the inhabitants, called “Motrocal.” 

Before the final catastrophe on the star oc- 
curred, all the expressways were filled with me- 
chanical vehicles moving slowly from one service 
station to the other, where each of the vehicles 
stopped for a short time and where the Motorists 
gave a short order in their native language which 
sounded something like “Fill ’er up." This applied 
not only to the machine but also to the occupants 
inside. The inhabitants who, due to the popula- 
tion explosion of their mechanical vehicles, had 
to demolish all of their buildings in order to make 
space for their highways, finally lived, slept and 
procreated in their machines. 

This wonderful civilization was destroyed—as 
a diary which the astronauts found revealed— 
when a blow-out in one tire in one automobile 
occurred; the tire change was rather inefficiently 
handled, and thus within one hour all traffic on 
the entire planet stopped. Death by starvation, of 
the entire Motoristic race, was the sad result. 

You will understand why this information must 
remain strictly between us. Any kind of leak of 
this news might have disastrous effects on the 
progress of the National Freeway program, on 
the employment situation in Detroit, and on 
garage construction projects. 

This secrecy which is imposed on us is prob- 
ably unwarranted as we here on earth, being in- 
tellectually a highly superior race, of course, 
immediately realize that these space men made 
space monkeys out of themselves by allowing 
their machines to become their masters instead 
of functioning as their servants. They were foolish 
enough to allow mechanical beings to take over 
the surface of the entire planet. 

On our own planet, known as Earth, the battle 
between those who would have the machines take 
over and their antagonists who believe that hu- 
man beings should remain in charge, is joined. 
The deeds of those whose battle cry is “Auto- 


mobiles si, People no!” are visible everywhere. 
They have succeeded in destroying many of our 
city cores physically and economically with the 
effect that, for example, in downtown Los Angeles 
two-thirds of the land has been given over to 
mechanical beings in the form of freeways, park- 
ing lots, parking garages. In Detroit, the facili- 
tators of automobile traffic have been so success- 
ful that the downtown traffic problem has been 
completely solved. The garages which they built 
are never fully occupied and the streets are pleas- 
antly empty. After they were through creating 
living space for the automobile, there was finally 
nothing left over which would be worth driving 
to, and the end result will be the conversion of 
downtown Detroit into a ghost town. 


The Wiley Plan 


In New York, Traffic Commissioner Wiley is 
urging that we follow the example of Los Angeles 
and Detroit by the construction of 10,000 park- 
ing spaces in garages located in the middle of 
the pulsating business heart of our midtown area. 
Many of our business leaders are naive enough 
to believe that Mr Wiley's plan, which would in 
effect destroy productive buildings and replace 
them with storage facilities for tin, and which 
would draw thousands of additional automobiles 
into the already overcongested area, might bring 
them more customers. They overlook the fact that 
right now 300,000 fewer people per day come 
to Manhattan than did ten years ago, and that 
270,000 people have moved out of Manhattan 
during the same period of time. The main reason 
for this decline of people has been overpopulation 
with vehicles, which makes life in Manhattan 
dangerous and inconvenient. 

A famous real estate developer recently ex- 
plained, on a television show, that the automo- 
bile, riding the “wave of the future," must be 
submitted to by all of us; that everybody's deep- 
est wish is to drive his car right into Manhattan 
and park at the door of the place he wants to 
do business in. Just try to visualize what would 
happen if all of Macy's customers were to drive 
to the doors of that great retail emporium. Macy's 
would have to have 40,000 doors which would 
stretch over a length of forty miles. If a forty- 
mile-long store should appear impractical, we 
could of course arrange a parking area all around 
Macy's which would have to cover thirty-three 
blocks; let us say, from Third to Eighth Avenue, 
and from 30th to 38th Street. Now, what would 
Gimbel's say to that? 

Few people seem to realize that Manhattan 
depends on public transportation for its existence. 
Of the people, for example, who work in the 


Wall Street section, only a little over two percent 
arrive there by car or taxi; and altogether, dur- 
ing the entire day, only ten percent of the people 
who work in Manhattan or come here to shop 
or to participate in its recreational or cultural 
activities, do so by car or taxi. 

How little automobile transportation has to do 
with Manhattan's functioning was demonstrated 
during the big blizzard some time ago. At that 
time a courageous measure by the Mayor decreed 
that all automobiles had to stay out of Manhattan. 
In spite of the fact that the snow masses created 
general inconvenience, it was found that buses 
and pedestrians were able to move faster, and 
the business volume of our stores was only in- 
significantly lower than usual. 

Symptomatic of the mentality of the traffic 
plumbers are their unceasing attacks on anything 
that makes a city a desirable space to live and 
work in. Only a popular uprising prevented them 
from cutting a multi-lane highway through Wash- 
ington Square Park which would not only have 
destroyed the park but would have cut one of 
our communities, Greenwich Village, right in two. 
They have successfully crippled downtown Boston 
by constructing a billion-dollar highway right 
through the middle of the city. Tourists who now 
want to follow the famous Freedom Trail in 
order to view the shrines of our national history, 
reach a point where the Freedom Trail crosses 
the great city artery and it becomes necessary 
for them at this point to choose between freedom 
and life. 

The followers of the new religious cult which 
I call *Autocrazity" and which has made the 
Golden Cadillac its goddess, claim that they are 
for progress, and everyone who wishes to restrict 
the automobiles in cities is a black reactionary. 


Earth for the Earthlings 


The contrary is the case. Separation of utili- 
tarian and human activities has been, throughout 
history, the earmark of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. It was progress when smelly sewer lines 
were eliminated from Main Street and put under- 
ground. It was progress when our western towns 
built sidewalks in order to separate horses and 
vehicles from people. It was progress when we 
took railroad tracks off the streets and put them 
underground, and when we did the same with 
water pipes, gas pipes, electric cables and tele- 
phone wires. As the number of our technological 
gadgets grows, so must our willingness to separate 
them from human activities increase. 

Automobiles smell nearly as much as sewer 
lines and are much more dangerous. By giving 
them their own spheres of influence, their own 


natural habitat, we will increase the efficiency and 
speed with which they can operate, and will simul- 
taneously free ourselves from the disturbance they 
cause in the human lebensraum. 

Just as in our own homes we have learned 
that it is more comfortable to have special places 
for the toilet, the vacuum cleaner, the refrigerator, 
where they do not interfere with the pleasures 
of dining or conversation, we must find places 
in our urban areas for all backstage functions of 
utilitarian nature in order to enjoy the urban liv- 
ing room. 

The forces which would in the end bring about 
on Earth the fate suffered by the star Motorius 
are lately, however, being challenged and com- 
batted by more thoughtful people who realize 
that we are involved in a decisive battle to pre- 
serve our cities and, with them, urban culture and 
human dignity. We are now beginning to realize 
that in a time of dynamic population explosion 
and growing urbanism, we must take energetic 
measures to save this planet for human beings; 
that we must preserve the basic natural resources 
represented by land, water and air, and protect 
them from technological pollution. We can no 
longer sit by idly, watching every last square 
foot of green space being devoured by unplanned 
urban and residential sprawl, while our city cores 
are rotting away; we cannot allow any longer the 
wholesale destruction of human values and of 
valuable buildings created by former generations, 
and of the beauty bestowed on us by Nature. 
An excellent example of wanton destruction of 
a building with historic and public character was 
the proposal to introduce bowling alleys in the 
air space of the waiting room at Grand Central 
Terminal. As chairman of a special subcommittee 
of The American Institute of Architects, I par- 
ticipated in the fight against this desecration of 
the Terminal, and it appears that up to now at 
least we have won. 

We are running out of time, of space, and of 
resources. Only by careful over-all planning can 
we turn back the onrushing tide of destruction of 
our environment. It was encouraging to hear Dr 
Robert Weaver, the new Federal Administrator 
of HHFA, express the thinking of the new Ad- 
ministration in a speech given before the National 
Convention of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. He said it is now realized that it is no 
longer possible to deal with our urban problems 
merely within the narrow field of housing and 
slum clearance, and that a much broader ap- 
proach, which would include problems of regional 
and urban transportation, of providing green areas 
and recreational areas, must be taken. This 
broader approach will be symbolized by the pro- 
posed establishment of a new Federal Depart- 
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ment of Urban Affairs, headed by a Secretary 
with Cabinet rank. 

The tools which we have at our disposal to 
implement such a planning philosophy, whether 
existing or in a formative stage, are still inade- 
quate and sometimes poorly conceived. Though 
I firmly believe in the need for nationwide urban 
renewal programs, I do not, by any means, be- 
lieve that the existing laws and their administra- 
tion are perfect. One part of our duty as people 
who are interested in human environment is to 
press for steady improvement of the tools which 
are to permit us to achieve our ends. 

Inexperienced as this country, by its historical 
background, is in any large scale urban planning 
measure, we have proceeded haltingly; we have 
often faltered, and we have made many mistakes. 
Over the last twenty years, for example, we have 
overemphasized improvement for one transporta- 
tion method over all others, namely, transpor- 
tation by private automobile. Only within the last 
year have we started to recognize that urban or- 
ganizations can be served effectively only by pub- 
lic mass transportation. With respect to mass 
transportation, we have made no progress for 
the last eighty years, and in an epoch in which 
we have achieved speed records by jet planes 
and rockets—when Commander Shepard reached 
outer space and came back again within seventeen 
minutes—it still takes us over an hour, on the 
New Haven Railroad, to get from Grand Central 
Station to Stamford. 


One-Stop Culture 


We have embraced the simple but inhuman 
method of mass demolition by the bulldozer ap- 
proach in an attempt to remove slums. We now 
realize that more often than not we have not 
removed slums but just moved them from one 
place to another. Only now are we learning that 
a new and sensitive approach in combining our 
methods of conservation, rehabilitation and new 
construction is required if we are to achieve the 
desired results. Acting in the grip of a cultural 
inferiority complex, we have attempted to care- 
fully segregate culture and civic activities from 
residential and business areas. Such an approach 
impoverishes the city as a whole and isolates 
culture and civic activities from daily life. 

The Lincoln Center project for the Performing 
Arts has certainly some praiseworthy aims. I do 
regard it, however, as potentially dangerous be- 
cause by concentrating cultural activities in one 
rather isolated area it may eliminate them from 
present locations where they are an intimate part 
of our general urban environment. It has been 
claimed that what is right for a shopping center 


should also be true for a cultural center. I beg 
you to consider that the advantages gained by 
one-stop shopping in the supermarket, drug store 
and department store can hardly be duplicated 
by one-stop cultural enjoyment, since it is unlikely 
that anyone would want to stock up for the 
season by attending the ballet in the morning, a 
matinee in the early afternoon, a concert in the 
late afternoon, and the opera in the evening. 

Another form of segregation of which we have 
been guilty is that of creating economic and racial 
ghettos; we have been committing the sin of 
Projectitis. By constructing large projects, some- 
times containing thousands of living units, we 
have created institutionalized housing for the poor 
in huge public housing projects; others for lower 
middle income, middle middle income, and upper 
middle income groups. We are now beginning to 
understand that by intermingling smaller struc- 
tures serving the various income groups, we can 
achieve a sociological pattern more in keeping 
with our democratic ideals. 

Finally, we have neglected to establish suffi- 
ciently rigid standards to protect convenience, 
privacy and human dignity. We are building 
rooms too small, ceilings too low, partitions and 
floor construction between housing units with in- 
sufficient soundproofing, corridors too long; and 
if we don't improve our performance, we are 
running the risk of building today the slums of 
tomorrow. 

Nothing, however, would be more fatal than to 
retreat in the fight for an over-all concept of 
urban renewal. By fighting for improvements in 
legislation and administration, by acquiring greater 
skills and by formulating a basic philosophy as 
to what we really want our cities and our towns, 
as well as our metropolitan areas, to look like 
and to do for us, we will be able to create a 
better Urbia for the millions of urbanities of 
tomorrow. 

Architects are now beginning to realize—and 
this has been stated forcibly by speaker after 
speaker at the 1961 Convention of the Institute 
in Philadelphia—that if they don't succeed in 
creating an over-all better environment, their pro- 
fession might be doomed. The designing of an 
anarchistic, congested Urbia is a frustrating and 
senseless experience. 

The same logical thought processes hold true 
for those who are concerned with the beauty of 
our more intimate environment: the interiors of 
our homes, whether they are urban or suburban. 

As I stated in the beginning, the interdepend- 
ence of livability of our homes with the livability 
of our cities is extremely close. In the long run, 
we will be able to have better homes only if we 
succeed in getting better towns. <a 


Sketches by Thomas E. Hutchins 


The Slob and the Concept 


A plea from the man in the street—whose environment we design—for a 


little humane consideration. The author made this plea in a speech at the 


Central States Regional Conference, AIA. Art critic for the St Louis Post 


Dispatch, he is an Honorary Associate Member of AIA's St Louis Chapter, 


and a prize winner of three AIA journalism competitions 


by George McCue 


> When addressing myself to the architectural 
profession, the only role that I feel capable of 
filling, with the radiant confidence that grows out 
of being indubitably well qualified, is that of the 
man in the street. Or, as he is sometimes confi- 
dentially referred to, the slob. 

We men in the street are fiercely conscious of 
our state of innocence, and will defend it to the 
last drop of our bile. We sometimes feel that our 
innocence is in jeopardy, and that we are almost 
about to get the hang of the new glittering tech- 
nology that the architects keep winding up and 
letting us play with. 

We move about in our one-third-local and two- 
thirds-Federal environment, barking our shins 
on old bulldozer blades and shielding our eyes 
from the refulgence of newly-cut marble, newly- 
hardened quartz aggregate, newly-textured glass 
and all sorts of newly things. 


We have a newly-acquired instinct of caution. 
When we approach a door with one of those large 
flat handles that sticks out somewhat and then is 
folded back parallel with the door panel, we 
know enough to grasp it with the hand reaching 
around the plate. Then we give a tentative push, 
and if nothing happens are ready to pull the door 
open. We eliminate the wrong possibility with 
so light a touch that no one suspects our un- 
certainty. 

We approach all glass doors in a particular 
state of uneasiness. We were getting along pretty 
well with those that we push open ourselves, but 
which swing on top and bottom pins instead of 
on hinges at the side. We learned to discount the 
possibility of having the entire width of the door- 
way in which to maneuver, because the pivot point 
was somewhere in from the edge of the panel, 
and we came to realize that although the door 
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action was unorthodox, at least the door was one 
way of getting into the building. Anybody who 
ever got into a baseball park by lifting a loose 
plank in a board fence could understand it 
perfectly. 

Lately the glass doors seem to be opening wide 
again, but now the big question is: Does the door 
magically open itself in the nick of time, or do 
we, having got used to magic doors and having 
encountered one that is not under the spell, simply 
crash into it? 

There are few things that make us men in the 
street feel sillier than to walk up to a door with 
hand outstretched, and then to have the door 
suddenly swing wide open leaving our hand hang- 
ing in mid-air. There is no way to retrieve this 
situation, except to convert the outstretched hand 
into a debonair wave, a command to the door to 
do our bidding, but delivered ex post facto and 
always just past the moment of saving grace. 


But if we don't put out our hand in a state of 
readiness, and if it isn't a door that opens itself, 
we can't help but think there is always that out- 
side chance that we will be wearing a glass door 
around our neck. 

Then there is the door that isn't a door at all 
any more, but just a hole in the building. We walk 
by in the dead of winter, and look right into the 
building, where people are walking about non- 
chalantly. We have had it explained to us that 
there is a moving stream of air instead of a door. 
It moves from top to bottom, and not in the 
direction of the air currents in the old-time fun 
houses, so that's that. 

Inside the buildings of our time, we experience 
an interaction of architecture, technology and 
paper-hanging that sometimes reminds us of what 
Victor Gruen said he saw on a roadside restaurant 
sign in California. The sign announced “Genuine 
kosher Hungarian goulash with Italian spaghetti, 
Dixie style, served with French bread." 


We find ourselves in offices without windows, 
as though our skyscraping office tower was a 
walled-in coal mine or a bomb shelter. Sometimes 
we go all the way down to the first floor on the 
automatic elevator, with a door that acts as 
though its electronic brain is signalling for two- 
for-one split-ups of its human cargo, only to find 
that it is pouring rain. So we have to involve 
ourselves again with the elevator's nervous sys- 
tem, and make another round trip for an um- 
brella. 

The gesture that people make in reaching out 
to open a store door that is about to open itself 
is rivalled in its pathetic fatuousness only by the 
strange, jerky, half-determined motions that they 
make when they stand before an open automatic 
elevator door that keeps giving menacing indica- 
tions of being ready to close. 

In our fumbling way, we have discovered that 
a beam of light shines across the elevator en- 


trance. When the beam is broken, the door gives 
us another chance. On some elevators, the beam 
is below knee level, and on others it is higher up. 
When we do not know where the beam is, we 
make kicking motions and up-and-down arm 
motions, earnestly hoping to connect with the 
beam somewhere, but shrinking from chancing 
it with our whole body. The doors are supposed 
to yield when they contact a solid object, such as 
a stenographer who is not all aboard, but it is 
hard to convince a stenographer that she can 
count on it. 

A quality of modern living that makes us men 
in the street feel like slobs, much as we may re- 
sist being one, is that we are constantly being 
thrown off-balance. 

It would be terribly nice for our self-esteem if 
we could move through the day's activities with 
some feeling of poise. We don't ask to be able to 
command every situation—we accept the fact that 
modern living requires a great deal of accom- 


modation. We do feel, with a great wistfulness, 
that modern living is complicated enough without 
having complications designed right into it. 

We could even go along with some of that, 
hoping that present difficulties are just bugs that 
are being worked out. But we react with disgust 
and wrath when we become convinced, as we 
often do, that the emphasis in design is not in 
making things perform better but in giving them 
a surface glitter that will make them sell better, 
and which can be modified slightly next year to 
make them obsolete. 

We keep hearing that this accelerated, de- 
signed-in obsolescence is good because it main- 
tains our annual rate of turnover, and that to 
falter in our commitment to conspicuous con- 
sumption would deal a staggering blow to our 
economy. 

Of course, it is the slobbism in us to which 
this kind of argument is addressed, and heaven 


knows we have given every indication of being 
easy to convince. 

We begin to feel pushed too far when we find 
that a large amount of our household budget is 
going to service men who are constantly telling 
us that parts no longer exist for automobiles and 
appliances only a few years old, and when we 
find that we are expected to junk some large, 
expensive item and start all over because of the 
failure of some small indispensable piece of it. 

Our confusion sets in almost from thc moment 
we start to work in the morning. If we get in the 
wrong lane on the expressway, we may never get 
to work at all. Meanwhile, back at the ranch, 
our wives are having to maintain whole libraries 
of appliance manuals so they can get through the 
washing and rinsing cycles, and convert from the 
rug nozzle to the dust brush of the vacuum 
cleaner without going out of their minds. 

When you look at the back of one of the new 
kitchen stoves, you wonder how it ever got cross- 


bred with a telephone switchboard. A hunk of 
beef roasting in the oven seems to wear as many 
telemetering devices as an astronaut. 

In the new House Beautiful magazine, there is 
a picture of an installation of step-on relay 
switches in the flagstone floor, beneath the host's 
chair in the dining room. “One turns the hi-fi 
system on and off, the other two control the lights 
in the kitchen and over the dining table, so the 
host can change the level and type of light to 
dramatize the presentation of food." I am quoting 
from the picture caption. 

That is just too much power to vest in one in- 
dividual. I wouldn't even trust a committee with 
it. It used to be the height of gracious living to 
have a button under the table with which to 
summon the maid, and now they're turning hosts 
loose with theater lighting and musical effects. 

All this may appear to have very little to do 
with architecture, but it is relevant to considera- 


tions of our environment, and it has some bearing 
on how we think about architecture. 


These are some of the small, specific confu- 
sions that contribute to the large, general con- 
fusion. They are the trees that we have a hard 
time seeing the woods on account of. They may 
have some association in our minds with an all- 
too-familiar transition that we see going on every 
day—the rapid retrograding of a fresh stylistic 
expression from style, to fashion, to vernacular, 
to stereotype, to borax. 

We have so much kitsch running out our ears 
that something really good has to be patiently 
explained to us. It may be that the more it ap- 
proaches being really good, the more it is en- 
dangered by efforts to explain it. An explanation 
to a suspicious or indifferent audience of why 
something is good falls too readily into a tone of 
defense, which is just a short jump from apology. 
Having to explain it suggests that we really do 
have something to apologize for, to ourselves. 
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There are no absolutes in matters of goodness, 
or esthetics, and that is one of the problems of 
designing in a free-enterprise democracy. No one 


can decree a state of goodness, and everyone has 
a democratic right to mess up the landscape to 
his hearts content. This is one of our most 
widely-exercised prerogatives. 

But our conversations, and our convictions, 
about design would be more solidly based if the 
whole idea of design had not become contami- 
nated with all the side issues of transitory, eye- 
catching surface glitter that amount to nothing. 
It is just this year’s model’s sales appeal. 

People are becoming accustomed to thinking 
of design as a sort of visual icing. It is the facade 
that tries to make something ordinary seem extra- 
ordinary. The architects went through all this 
facade business about a hundred years ago, when 
they would put a Gothic, or a Roman, or a Greek, 
or a Tudor envelope around any kind of building, 
on any kind of site. You just picked your style 
out of a book. 

Now it's more a matter of last year's fender 
having fins, and this year's *Design"—to use the 
word with the most laughable facetiousness— 
having a horizontal flair. 

This is a good time to be reminded of a story. 
It is one that Dr Robert Oppenheimer told at 
the AIA convention in San Francisco about a 
motorist who had a flat tire. He put on the spare, 
and then found that through carelessness he had 
lost all the nuts that held the wheel in place. 


He was angrily scratching around in the grass 
along the curb, trying to find them, when he was 
addressed by someone behind him. 

He saw that it was a man leaning out the 
window of the building in front of which he had 
had his mishap. In the same glance, he noticed 
the sign over the door, which identified the build- 
ing as a mental hospital. 

"Why," said the inmate onlooker, “don’t you 
just take one nut off each of the other wheels, 
and use them instead of the ones you lost? That 
will hold the spare on until you can get to a 
service station and get some more nuts.” 

"That's a wonderful suggestion," the motorist 
said, “especially considering the fact that . . ." 
and he paused in sudden embarrassment. 

“Oh, I may be crazy," said the inmate, “but 
Im not stupid.” 

When we men in the street are fulfilling our 
roles as the occupants of architecture, and when 
we are leading our dogs and pushing our baby 
buggies about in the new open spaces, thus giving 
flesh-and-blood enactment to the human activi- 
ties being performed by the sketchy little crea- 
tures shown in the delineations, we do so with 
all the joy we can muster. 

We respond gratefully and gladly to any atten- 
tion that is paid to us as men, and as men in the 
street. We may occasionally remark that so many 
of the new buildings look so much alike, but if we 
can have some congenial activity in the buildings, 
and in the spaces that we hope you will continue 


to address your attention to around them, the 
chances are that you can count on a good deal 
of enthusiasm about the city of tomorrow. 

We may be slobs, but we are not stupid. 

I think that we are slowly developing a resist- 
ance to shiny trimmings and fancy jargon, and 
are beginning to reserve our appreciation for the 
environments that really nurture a good city life. 

We are not going to wander about aimlessly, 
just to animate the scene. But we will turn up 
in it spontaneously, and animate it beyond your 
fondest expectations, if you will kindly imbue it 
with a little urban magnetism. Just a few simple 
little touches to help remind us that we are human 
beings, and that being human is not necessarily a 
disadvantage. 

We want trees and shrubs and flowers, along 
with buildings that fire our imagination and fill 
us with excitement, and yet are rational enough 
to allow us a sense of ease and pleasure at being 
in them, or walking about them. By the time we 
have been through the clover-leaf maneuvers, we 
are in no mood for puzzles. 

We would appreciate a few pleasant surprises. 
We would bestow heartfelt thanks on project 
designers who care enough about our spiritual 
needs to include some good sculpture in the open 
spaces and good murals on a few walls. And who 
care enough about our, physical needs, for heav- 
en's sake, to install some public toilets. One of 
the most agonizing experiences in taking children 
into an urban environment is to be informed, on 
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very short notice, that your little boy has to go, 
and then to start the long search in the most 
obscure corners of department stores, for the 
little boys’ room. 

As a major contribution to the humane en- 
vironment, nothing is more welcome than a scat- 
tering of benches where we can rest and look at 
our surroundings. If you can’t give us anything 
else, just give us some benches. The most ordi- 
nary surroundings take on at least a token charm 
when they are viewed from a sitting position. 

But one of the best things you can do for us 
men in the street is to make us happily unconsci- 
ous of our feet. One of the surest and easiest— 
and most overlooked—tests of an urban environ- 
ment is the tired-feet-test. 

One trouble with so many American cities is 
that they ignore, or try to deny, the simple truths 
that the feet of innumerable citizens and visitors 
have been proclaiming for years. 

In parts of New York and Washington, and in 
most of Philadelphia, it is possible to walk almost 
indefinitely with the feet in eager acquiescence. 
San Francisco, too, even with those hills. Just to 
look at Jersey City from a train window makes 
the feet instantly tired. In St Louis, Houston, 
Cleveland and Detroit, among a depressingly 
large host of other examples, the feet are willing 
to go along for a few blocks, but they soon 
protest. 

There may be an esthetic sense residual in the 
feet, that remains sensitive and active after the 
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eye has abdicated its power of making distinc- 
tions. 

If we hope for this kind of result to the great 
tearing-down and rebuilding programs that we 
are now carrying out and will be doing for the 
rest of our lifetimes, in what direction do we 
direct our steadfast gaze, our eyes bright with 
hope and expectation? 

Right straight at the building and landscape 
architects, and the land-planners, of course. 

And who is it that is usurping a vast amount 
of your original jurisdiction, vetoing a great many 
of your crucially important contributions and in- 
sisting on features that you know perfectly well 
do not belong in the concept? 

We are beginning to be aware of the heavy 
hand of the real-estate promoter, of the banker, 
of the politician with his catering to vested in- 
terests in antiquated building codes, of the insur- 
ance broker who oversteps his responsibilities, 
and, to a certain extent, of us men in the street 
who fail to sense and support the potentials in 
an unfamiliar scheme. 

You gentlemen are going to have to regain 
design authority, first and last. You will find this 
increasingly taken for granted if everything you 
do wears an unmistakable aura of rightness. 

If there are going to be choices between 
various alternatives, we want them to be archi- 
tectural choices, and not real-estate choices, or 
balance-sheet choices, or insurance choices. If 
there are going to be mistakes, which is fairly 
expectable, they won't hurt us nearly so much if 
they are mistakes made in an architectural effort, 
and if they are made in the process of trying to 
achieve something of architectural value. 

If we don't get perfection, and we hardly ex- 
pect that, we shall be reasonably happy if we 
can only feel a rightness in the general direction 
that is being taken. Perhaps our slobbism is partly 
owed to the precarious, idiotic state of our planet. 
The restoring of order will surely need your help 
in establishing a new order of civic vision, and 
a more welcoming everyday environment. 

If you architects find your conceptual authority 
being threatened by those who should have to do 
only with the ways and means, it is going to be 
up to you to make sure that you are always to be 
found on the side of good principles. 

It is going to be up to you to stand up and 
speak up for good principles, so the rest of us 
will recognize that this is an issue, and can 
familiarize ourselves with the questions of values 
that are involved. Otherwise, our cities will end 
up with a watered-down sense of values, and we 
shall have thrown away some of the most chal- 
lenging opportunities of modern times. <q 
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PRESERVATION 


This exhibit of photographs was selected and assembled by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in the United States, to 
exemplify the main currents of the preservation movement * It was 
prepared under the direction of Leonard Rennie of Design & Produc- 
tion, Alexandria, Virginia, and first shown in October during the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the National Trust in New York. After 
leaving the Octagon, the exhibition will go on tour to various cities 
under the auspices of the American Federation of Arts * "The 
Four Horsemen of Destruction" were envisioned by Helen Duprey 
Bullock, Director of Information for the National Trust, as symbols 
of the forces which destroy the nation's architectural heritage. The 
horsemen—‘“Fire” with his burning brand, “Disaster” wielding a 
scythe, "War" brandishing a sword, and "Man" galloping into the 
future on a bulldozer—have been brought dramatically to life by 
artist Miles Rolph after the manner of Gustave Doré's "Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse" 


An Exhibition at the Octagon Gallery 


March 14-April 4 
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CITY HAL 


City Hall, relatively new when earthquake and fire swept cording to a contemporary writer's report, "Nothing re- 
San Francisco in 1906, was virtually demolished. Ac- mains but a ghastly past of the once-beautiful structure" 


THE OLD WHALERS' CHURCH, 
SAG HARBOR, L.I., N. Y. 


Once crowned with a 165-foot spire of intricate and 
beautiful workmanship, the church, designed by Minard 
Lafever, lost its steeple to a hurricane which raked Long 
Island in 1938. For almost a century the spire had 
been a last link with home for sailors putting out to 
sea and their first landfall after the long voyage home 


First Presbyterian Church—Mel Jackson 
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Disaster 


Library of Congress 
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CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston was a scene of desolation in April, 1865, signalled the start of the Civil War. Here, a view of the 
four years after the firing on Fort Sumter officially citys ruins from outside the famous Circular Church 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Twice within half a century, war scorched 
a path across American soil and caused 
devastation of parts of the nation's heritage. 
Caption of this 1814 British woodcut brags, 
"The City of Washington was taken by the 
British Forces . . . when we Burnt and 
Destroyed their Dock Yard with a Frigate 
and a Sloop of War" 


Library of Congress 


World Book Encyclopedia 


New York Times 
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STEVENS CASTLE, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Restored in 1954 at a cost of $100,000, the Castle was 


torn down and replaced five years later by administrators 
of the technical college to which it had been donated 


GARRICK THEATRE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Despite outcries, Adler & Sullivan’s Garrick was ornamentation was underwritten by World Book Ency- 
demolished. Preservation of the elaborate interior clopedia and was accomplished by Chicago architects 
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Casey Jones Railroad Museum 


Sod house near Broken Bow (Custer County), Neb- 
raska. Of the thousands of soddies that once dotted 
the western plains, only a handful survive. This 1883 
example, more elaborate than most, is described as 


Casey Jones Railroad Museum, Jackson, Tenn. While 
the rich played at Newport, brave engineer Casey lived 
and raised a sizable family in this small frame house in 
Jackson, now a museum administered by city of Jackson 


.Nebraska State Historical Society 
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"The most aristocratic building ever constructed of 
*prairie marble' in the country." Present owner, a de- 
scendent of the Belgian homesteaders who built it, has 
no specific plans to preserve the crumbling house 


$129. 
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Parlor of the museum is filled with family mementoes; 
other rooms are crammed with souvenirs of Casey and 
the Golden Age of Steam. In the side yard stands an 


Illinois Central locomotive, bearing Casey's number 


Casey Jones Railroad Museum 
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AIA LIBRARY, 
THE OCTAGON, 
WASHINGTON, D C 
Restoration of Octagon's brick stable 
to house the Institute's library ended 
a half-century of controversy over the 
stable's fate. District of Columbia 
had once condemned the structure as 
unsafe, and the walls were patched 
in the nick of time 
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Original stable doorway now frames 
French doors leading to a terrace and 
gardens. Another surviving outbuild- 
ing, the smokehouse at left, is used 
for storage 
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William Dewey Foster designed the 
fireproof and air-conditioned library, 
using original brick stable walls as its 
shell. The library is equipped to 
serve all members of the Institute 


The Preceptorship Program 
at Rice University 


by William W. Caudill, AIA, Chairman, 


Department of Architecture, Rice University 


Any new idea in the field of architectural education is 
news. This one, which is really being put into effect by 


Chairman William W. Caudill, will be worth watching 


& When Phil Will, the deep-probing, energetic 
President of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, spoke before a group of architectural 
teachers at Sagamore Lake, he stressed the need 
for "architectural statesmen." He is right. The 
crux of the problems of our profession is the need 
for more architectural leaders on the statesman- 
ship level —men with great breadth and depth who 
use architecture as a means for making this planet 
a better place on which to live, and who have the 
dedication and leadership ability to influence 
people to action. The program presented here is 
an attempt to give architecture a few of Phil 
Will’s “architectural statesmen.” 

This educational plan is entitled the Preceptor- 
ship Program. We borrow the concept and the 
name from the medical profession because doctors 
practice what they preach when they say that 
practitioners should be involved in the educational 
process. We hope this program has enough merit 
to warrant its use by other schools of architecture. 
We will cooperate in any way we can to help 
other schools benefit from our experience with 
this program. 

After a hectic week at school and in the office, 
I often reserve Sunday afternoon to take a three- 
dimensional drive in my little airplane—to get 
above it all, as the saying goes. I practice landing 
on a cloud. It is satisfying and improves my flying 
skills, to a point. I follow exactly the same check 
list I would over an airport while preparing to 
land. I go through the routines above the cloud 
until my wheels actually touch the cloud. It is 
fun, and provides relaxation and flying experience, 


but this is not doing the real thing! It certainly 
doesn’t get me back safely to earth. Practicing 
landing on a cloud is a synthetic experience. It 
reminds me, in some respects, of architectural 
education. 

Let’s face it. Architectural education at its best 
is synthetic—clientless programs, no cost realities, 
no construction, no supervision, no outrageous 
locations for utilities, no bog at nine feet to play 
havoc with footings, and no building committee 
to say no. 

The student of architecture, through no fault 
of his own, is paper-trained. A sexy rendering 
interests him more than a building. To ooh and 
aah over a paper model is more fun than experi- 
encing. the spaces of real buildings. This is per- 
fectly understandable. From the day he enters the 
university, the student is graded on how well he 
fills up white sheets of paper or pastes pieces of 
it together. He looks upon the 30” x 40” illus- 
tration board as architecture’s greatest building 
material. He can draw “buildings” on it. He can 
make “buildings” out of it. He can sculpture 
paper as Salvadori does concrete, or arch it as 
Candela, or cantilever it as Torroja, or hang it as 
Severud. We train our students to be paper 
mechanics. 


Real building materials for building real build- 
ings for real clients under real circumstances are 
not at our students’ disposal. To build real build- 
ings would be too costly a procedure. Con- 
sequently, when the student gets his sheepskin 
(probably paper, too), he finds it most diffi- 
cult to work in a realistic world of breathing 
(down-the-neck) clients, limited building funds, 
restrictive codes, over-sold building materials, 
under-sold services, and .hard-nosed competitors. 
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Practice Shock 


If the young diplomat serving his first assign- 
ment in a foreign country goes into “cultural 
shock,” most certainly the architectural student, 
when he leaves the cool ivy and paper architecture 
for the hot pavement and real buildings, suffers 
from practice shock at the hands of pooped 
practitioners. 

One prominent architectural educator bemoans 
the fact that the schools have very little influence 
in educating architects. He contends that any 
good work that the school does is lost completely 
after the graduate has worked two or three years 
in the office of the average practitioner. This is 
stretching it, but he may have a point. Our young 
architect-to-be, full of his architectural religion 
and paper approach, has it tough when he faces 
the reality of building buildings. His first boss 
pooh-poohs his paper approach, “We can’t use 
that multiple hyperbolic paraboloid roof; neither 
my engineer nor I can figure the darn thing; 
besides my client won’t buy it!” The boss then 
questions his architectural religion, “Who cares 
about the ‘spatial experience’ or your ‘phenomena- 
logical space’? This building we are doing is not a 
phenomenon.” Our young friend then goes into 
practice shock. 

Many highly-trained, talented young men and 
women have not been able to span the gap 
between college and practice successfully. The 
contrast between paper and practice is too much 
for them. How to cope with the problem? Land- 
scape architects have a similar problem with tree 
seedlings. If a seedling is moved directly from its 
hothouse to a position in the direct sun, it burns 
up. It needs a period of modulation in the semi- 
shade of a lathhouse. The seedlings are soft when 
they are taken from the hothouse, and are placed 
in the lathhouse to “harden them off,” (as the 
process is called), to condition them for the harsh 
weather outside so the tree can survive to grow 
tall and strong. 

The lathhouse approach gives us the concept 
for the Preceptorship Program. The program 
allows for the proper modulation from school to 
office. It makes the architect-to-be grow profes- 
sionally tall and strong into an architectural 
statesman. We think it is a sound plan for intro- 
ducing the best students to the best in architectural 
practice. To make the plan work, we have called 
and will continue to call upon some of the nation’s 
best architects to provide the lathhouses. 


How It Works 


To get the Preceptorship Program at Rice 
University started, we selected six of the most 
outstanding architects in the South and Southwest. 


These men had to be competent, creative archi- 
tects, highly respected as community leaders. They 
had to be architectural statesmen: professionals 
to whom we want to expose our best students. 
We wanted them to get an intimate exposure to 
the thoughts and practice of men of the highest 
professional stature, the possible beginning of 
lasting friendships between the experienced and 
the beginner, the proper introduction to the pro- 
fession for the architect-to-be by a successful 
architect. 

This is our plan: to have one of our promising 
students (the preceptee) live with one of the 
selected architects (the preceptor) for a period of 
two to three weeks. 

The student during this period can see how a 
really good architect conducts his professional 
business, can have benefits of the thinking of this 
outstanding architect, and see how he lives. He 
can attend civic meetings with the architect, sit 
in on meetings with clients, and when the archi- 
tect goes to church with his family, we want him 
to include our student as part of the family. We 
want this architect-teacher to take time from his 
busy schedule to explain the economic facts of 
life of his practice. When he shows the student 
the beautiful prize-winning building he designed, 
we want him to tell our student what the maga- 
zines did not tell about this building. We want 
this to be a *hardening off," learning experience 
for our youngster. We want the preceptor to fur- 
nish the lathhouse. As we see it, the Preceptorship 
Program for architectural students at Rice Uni- 
versity is a controlled educational experience for 
potential leaders, by today's leaders. 


The Program 


The Preceptorship Program is designed to ful- 
fill needs of the student, and enable him to: 

1 Grasp the broad scope of private practice 

2 Observe the way of life, the thinking, the 
problems, and the satisfactions of an architect of 
high professional stature 

3 View a member of the profession in terms of 
his social and civic responsibilities 

4 Realize some of the problems of management 
and economics which confront the practitioner 

5 Gain intelligent and gradual conditioning to 
architectural practice. 

The preceptor must be an architect who is 
recognized as a leader in the profession. He must 
be a principal in private practice. In a partnership, 
one practitioner is designated preceptor. 

Preceptors are appointed by the President of 
Rice University to the position. The school catalog 
will carry the name of each active preceptor, his 
firm name, and his location. Each appointment is 
for a two-year term. 


Preceptees are outstanding fourth-, fifth- or 
sixth-year students. They are selected by a panel 
of professors of the Department of Architecture. 
It is understood that selection designates the 
student as an honor student in architecture. 

The program must radiate from the office of 
the preceptor, but the learning experiences are not 
limited to any location—they can be in the home, 
the office of a client, a construction job, or the 
meeting room of a civic club. 

The program will last for two or three weeks, 
depending on the preceptor's wishes. This period 
of intensive training may occur during the school 
year or during the summer months. 

The exact dates and length of time will be a 
joint decision between the architect and the stu- 
dent. Such a decision naturally will depend on the 
professional activities of the preceptor and the 
school workload of the preceptee. 


Execution 


] The preceptor may use any teaching method, 
depending on the current activities of his practice 
and his own personal preferences. The chief con- 
cern is not the method but the learning experience 
to meet the student's needs. 

2 The preceptor takes the student with him on 
construction supervision trips and discusses with 
him the complexities of building. 

3 The student participates during the hectic 
periods of wrapping up a set of working drawings 
or preliminary plans, and experiences some of the 
excitement and confusion that accompanies this 
process. (If he can render a service during this 
period, well and good—but the objective is pri- 
marily his education.) 

4 The student has the opportunity to see at 
first-hand some examples of successful buildings, 
and learns from the architect who did them some 
of the trials that do not appear in the magazines. 


COMING IN TH 


Astor-Cooper Square Area Urban Renewal Study 
by David L. Eggers, AIA 
As an exhibit for the Convention of the New 
York State Association of Architects, Eggers and 
Higgins prepared a study of the Cooper Union 
area of New York City. 


The Challenge of the Unexpected Obvious 

by Fred H. Bair, Jr, AIP 

This well-known planner and economic con- 
sultant shakes up some of the complacent predic- 
tions by the experts. 
The Architect in the Community 

by Albert Bush-Brown 

Professor Bush-Brown is disturbed by the arch- 
itect’s apathy toward his responsibility to his com- 
munity. The architect must "alert people with a 
social conscience to the physical conditions that 
sustain the good and healthy communal life.” 


5 The preceptor invites the student to sit in 
and be allowed some participation in client con- 
ferences. 

6 The student witnesses a bid-letting and is 
told of the problems that occur when bids are too 
high or too low. 

7 The preceptor discusses the hard facts of 
office management and the economic aspects of 
architecture. 

8 The student accompanies the preceptor to 
professional meetings, civic clubs, church and 
town meetings to clarify the architect’s social and 
civic obligations. (This also lets the public know 
that architects are interested in better training for 
future architects.) 


Ground Rules 


1 The student is treated as an individual and 
as a colleague. 

2 The preceptor is responsible for a thorough 
indoctrination of the student into the profession. 

3 The student comes to the preceptor with 
humility, an open mind, and a willingness to work, 
study, discuss and observe on a day-and-night 
basis. 

4 The student is not to receive pay for work 
done. The preceptor is financially responsible for 
the student’s transportation to and from the Uni- 
versity, his board and room, laundry, and $15 for 
miscellaneous expenses for the two- or three-week 
period. (It would be most beneficial if the student 
could stay in the home of the preceptor; however, 
this is not a necessary requirement. ) 

5 The student is expected to participate in 
office routine and work at night, if necessary, to 
help meet a deadline and experience some of the 
pressures on the architect. 

6 Within two weeks after completing the 
assignment, both student and preceptor submit, 
individually, short confidential reports to the 
Chairman of the Department of Architecture. «a 
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The Dallas Convention 


This is the Journal’s *Pre-Convention" issue, 
with a story about Dallas, and a plan of the 
exhibit area with a list of the exhibitors. 


A Second Report on Your Profession 


Ever since the first “Report on Your Profes- 
sion," which appeared on the blue pages of the 
June 1960 Journal, the Committee on the Pro- 
fession has been working on a specific statement 
of the problems which face the profession and 
some definite answers to them. Following this 
Report, the Journal will present monthly for a 
year or more, a series of articles on the Com- 
prehensive Services Concept, the New Standards 
of Professional Practice and the New Role of the 
Architect. 
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Union 
Internationale 
des 
Architectes 


by Henry S. Churchill, FAIA, AIP 


» In a time when international good will is held 
in uneasy balance by political power struggles the 
efforts of non-governmental organizations to help 
keep the balance are of quite significant import- 
ance. Among the many organizations of this sort 
is the Union Internationale des Architectes, of 
which The American Institute of Architects has 
been a member since its beginning in 1948. 

The idea of an International Union was 
sparked by Pierre Vago, a French architect, and 
a small group including Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
who was the first President, and Ralph Walker 
who was for many years First Vice-President. 
Pierre Vago was—and is—Secretary-General, and 
to him goes the credit for the successful growth 
and solidarity of the Union. 

From the beginning the Union has been strictly 
non-political and almost entirely non-ideological. 
It has, on the one hand, insisted that architectural 
societies of any country are eligible; and it has 
also insisted that no particular brand of esthetic 
thinking should color its purposes. 

These purposes, broadly, are the interchange 
of professional information; the comparison of 
technical procedures and structural methods; the 
strengthening of the status of the architect and 
the establishing of uniformity of the standards of 
professional ethics; the standards of education 
and practice; the conduct of international compe- 
titions; and last, but by no means least, the build- 
ing up of international understanding that can 
come only from personal, social contacts. 

The Union is an organization of architectural 
societies, not of individual members. There are 
now forty-three Sections. They are represented 
in the Assembly, which is the governing body, by 
from one to five delegates, according to the num- 
ber of members in the national society. The As- 
sembly meets every two years. 

Between Assemblies the UIA is run by an 
Executive Committee which consists of the four 
officers, the Secretary-General, (Pierre Vago) and 
fourteen others carefully distributed by four geo- 
graphical groups. All are elected by the Assembly. 
The Executive Committee has a small “Bureau,” 
centered for accessibility in Paris, for the transac- 
tion of immediately pressing business. Robert H. 
Matthew, United Kingdom, is the current Presi- 
dent, and Willy van Hove of Belgium is Treasurer. 


We asked Mr Churchill to write a brief article for the AIA Journal to tell the profession about the organization, 


objectives and present status of the UIA— something we should all know more about. Mr Churchill is a member of 


the AIA Committee on International Relations and serves as a member of the Executive Committee of the UIA 


There are two Vice-Presidents—Ramon Corona- 
M. of Mexico and Yang Ting Pao of China. 

The real work of the UIA is done by the 
“Commissions de Travail," or Working Commit- 
tees. These are all international groups; theoretic- 
ally, any Section having interest in the work of a 
Committee can send a member; practically, this 
is seldom the case. Committees meet on the call 
of their President (Chairman). Generally they 
meet once a year, and the Section where the 
meeting is held acts as host, paying all the expens- 
es of the members, except travel to and from 
the country. Meetings have been held in all the 
major countries except China and the United 
States, and in a majority of the smaller ones. 

Naturally, the meetings tend to center on 
Europe (which includes the USSR). The focus, 
however, is always on continuing problems—city 
planning in many aspects; housing, particularly 
the development of methods for producing it in 
the underdeveloped countries; competitions, in 
which field the Committee on Competitions has 
had remarkable success in cleaning up irresponsi- 
ble proposals; health (hospitals); schools; research 
into structural methods, and so on. 

The big get-together is the Congress, which is 
also held every two years. The one last summer, 
in London, was a very great success, with close to 
2,000 architects attending. The RIBA was host. 

It should be noted that at none of the Congres- 
ses—this was the sixth—was there any question 
of political exclusion: USSR, Red China, Cuba, 
have all been participants—nor were any Western 
countries made unwelcome at the fifth Congress in 
Moscow. At the sixth Assembly in London there 
was evidence of some ill-feeling manifested 
against the re-election of the United States to the 
Executive Committee, but it was slight and was 
felt to have been most unfortunate. 

The UIA publishes a Revue six times a year, 
which tries to do what any such publication 
should do—give the news of the UIA, its Com- 
mittees, the results of international competitions, 
a brief overlook of international publications. It 
has so far been privately financed by a group of 
French architects. With issue No 10, in English 
as well as French, it is hoped in time to make it 
financially independent. Copies are on file at the 
Octagon, or it may be subscribed to (20 new 


francs or $4) at the UIA, 15 Quai Malaquais, 
Paris, 6*. 

The UIA also maintains close liaison with the 
Social and Economic Council of the United Na- 
tions, and with other suitable organizations such 
as IFHP, CIB, WHO, FPAA, etc. 

I have been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for five years now, and I am convinced that 
the AIA cannot afford not to participate more 
actively. I have endeavored, with some success, 
and due to the great help of President Will, to 
build up closer staff and committee relations with 
the UIA. The Institute is now formally repre- 
sented not only on the Executive Committee but 
on most of the important Working Committees. 
Staff has been assigned to take care of the grow- 
ing volume of correspondence, inquiries and con- 
tacts between the UIA committees and those of 
the Institute. This work is, of course, closely 
connected with the general work of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations. 

The AIA Board has authorized an invitation 
to the UIA Committee on Research to be the 
guest of the Institute either before or after the 
seventh Congress in the fall of 1963. We hope 
to welcome them in Washington and then show 
them something of our industrial production, 
meeting perhaps on some college campus in the 
Midwest. This will be the first time the Institute 
will act as formal host in this manner to a group 
of foreign architects. 

I would like to see more members of the Insti- 
tute become concerned with this movement, more 
chapters setting up formal committees, more 
willingness on the part of the Institute to recipro- 
cate in showing the architects of other Sections 
what we have to offer. To do this will take money, 
and I want to point out that general understand- 
ing to the contrary, the architects of other coun- 
tries are not subsidized by their governments. 
That there are one or two notable exceptions— 
USSR and China, for instance—does not change 
the generality. The willingness to spend the few 
thousands necessary for us to take our proper 
place in a world cooperation of architectural en- 
deavor depends on the interest displayed by mem- 
bers. I do not claim that your interest will have 
any financial or other visible results: I just do not 
think we can afford to stand aloof. <a 
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“Look Sees" 


Some Photographic Commentaries on the Washington Scene by Paul Thiry, FAIA 


"Lafayette Square." 


“In Action" 


“Look Sees" 
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“Democracy” 


“The Mall” 


“Democracy” 
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“The Mall” 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS, Kenneth E. Richardson, Chairman 


A Guide for Planning 
Baptist Church Buildings 


by Kenneth E. Richardson, AIA 


This is the second of the series of reports prepared by 
the AIA Committee on Religious Buildings intended as 
guides for the architect faced with planning a building 


for a religious faith not his own. Others will follow 


> The story of the Baptists as one of the Protestant 
groups is the story of resistance to centralized 
religious authority; resistance by many groups of 
people, each autonomous, loosely held together by 
a few comparatively similar attitudes towards 
Christianity. 

As a recognizable organization, the Baptist Church 
usually is assumed to have had its beginning in 
Gainsborough, England, in 1609 when John Smyth 
gathered about him a group of persons who stood 
for baptism of believers only, rejecting infant bap- 
tism and denouncing the Church of England as non- 
scriptural. 

Three years later (1612), Thomas Helwys and 
John Murton, with a few followers in London, 
founded the first actual Baptist church as an entity, 
although some sources say it actually was not called 
“Baptist.” This group later became known as “Gen- 
eral Baptists." 

A second group organized about 1616, also in 
the London area, subsequently became known as 
"Particular Baptists." Like the "General Baptists," 
they rejected infant baptism and espoused “Primacy 
of conscience to Christ." Both groups believed in 
autonomy of local churches and were cool to any 
central authority. 

During the ensuing three hundred years they 
suffered persecution from both Roman Catholics 
and the Church of England; gained a number of 
followers; lost ground at times, but regained it at 
other times, usually during periods of greatest per- 
secution. 


In 1891 they combined to the extent of general 
aims in “Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 

Other Baptist groups eventually became formed in 
England (Strict Baptists, Welsh and Scotch Baptists, 
etc), and in other parts of the Empire except 
Canada, where most Baptists trace their heritage to 
American sources. 

Two men usually credited with having begun the 
Baptist movement in America are Roger Williams, 
dissenter-emigrant from England and Massachusetts 
Bay Colony (in 1639 in what is now Rhode Island, 
he launched the American Baptist Movement), and 
John Clarke, a Boston medical doctor, also a dissen- 
ter-emigrant from England, who organized at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1644, the first Baptist church 
there. 

In early years American Baptists did not look 
with favor upon general organizations, associational, 
state or national, stemming from experience in Eng- 
land with tyranny of centralized ecclesiastical system 
of Church of England. 

As in England, Baptist groups suffered at the 
hands of other better organized authorities, both 
civil and religious, but grew in spite of persecutions. 

In 1818 the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society had its beginning. In 1824 the “Tract Soci- 
ety” (later called the American Baptist Publication 
Society) was organized; and in 1832 the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. These and other 


The Institute 


organizations became affiliated as the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in 1907 and the name was changed to 
the American Baptist Convention in 1950. 

The Southern Baptist Convention was organized 
in 1845 as a protest against the refusal of the Mis- 
sionary Societies to appoint any missionaries from 
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slave-holding states. It was started on an entirely 
different basis from previous Baptist organizations, 
and the agencies which it set up through which to 
do its work were owned and controlled by the Con- 
vention. The term "convention" refers not so much 
to the annual meetings of members as it does to the 
organization needed to give substance to the annual 
meetings throughout the year. 

Today there are more than forty Baptist conven- 
tions in the United States. The largest is the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Some of the other conventions 
are: American Baptist Convention, National Baptist 
Convention, USA, Inc (Negro), the National Baptist 
Convention of America (Negro), Freewill Baptists 
(organized 1727), the Negro Freewill Baptists 
(recognized as a separate group in 1901), American 
Baptist Association (1925), North American Baptist 
Association (May 1950), General Association of 
Regular Baptists (1933), Primitive Baptists (organ- 
ized in North Carolina in 1827, sometimes called 
“Hard Shell” Baptists), National Primitive Baptist 
Convention of the USA (organized by Negro groups 
after 1875), United Baptists (1787), the National 
Baptist Evangelical Life and Soulsaving Assembly 
of the USA (1937), the Duck-River and Kindred 
Association of Baptists. Total membership of all 
Baptist churches well exceeds twenty million. 

Baptists sponsor “home” and “foreign” mission 
groups, the latter distributed mainly throughout Asia, 
Africa and South America. Baptist churches are now 
in nearly every country in the world. 

While there is a number of identifiable Baptist 
denominational groups or conventions, each church 
within each group is separate and sovereign, inde- 
pendent of any control of any kind from any other 
group but willing to join churches of like faith and 
order to project missionary work and to develop 
denominational ministries. It therefore becomes 
almost impossible to set forth a single list of “basic 
beliefs” and say that they represent the Baptist faith. 
Another factor relates to the once general division 
into “northern” and "southern" groups, a factor 
which may become less important as population 
shifts to various parts of the country intermingle 
once-sharp geographical differences. 

Because of the above situations, brief statements 
will be made applicable to only two of the main 
groups, the Southern Convention and the American 
Convention. An architect selected to work with a 
Baptist church committee should check these state- 
ments both with the specific church and with the 
head office of that group. 


Basic Beliefs—Southern Baptist Convention 


The Southern Baptist Convention in 1924 ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the advisability of 
issuing a Statement of the Baptist Faith and Message. 
That committee presented at the meeting of the 
Convention in 1925 the New Hampshire Confession 
of Faith. Following are quotations from a statement 
introductory to that Confession of Faith: 

“That they constitute a consensus of opinion of 
some Baptist body, large or small, for the general 
instruction and guidance of our own people and 
others concerning those articles of the Christian 
faith which are most surely held among us... . 

“That we do not regard them as complete state- 
ments of our faith, having any quality of finality or 


infallibility. As in the past so in the future, Baptists 
should hold themselves free to revise their state- 
ments of faith as may seem to them wise and expe- 
dient at any time. 

“That any group of Baptists, large or small, have 
the inherent right to draw up for themselves and 
publish to the world a confession of their faith when- 
ever they may think it advisable to do so. 

“That the sole authority for faith and practice 
among Baptists is the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. Confessions are only guides in interpre- 
tation, having no authority over the conscience. 

“That they are statements of religious convictions, 
drawn from the Scriptures, and are not to be used 
to hamper freedom of thought or investigation in 
other realms of life.” 

Following are excerpts from the “Baptist Faith 
and Message” of the Southern Baptist Convention 
referred to in the foregoing quotation. 

“God. There is one and only one living and true 
God, an intelligent, spiritual, and personal Being, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of the universe, infinite 
in holiness and all other perfections, to whom we 
owe the highest love, reverence, and obedience. He 
is revealed to us as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
each with distinct personal attributes, but without 
division of nature, essence, or being. 

“The Fall of Man. Man was created by the special 
act of God. ... He was created in a state of holiness 
under the law of his Maker, but, through the tempta- 
tion of Satan, he transgressed the command of God 
and fell from his original holiness and righteousness; 
whereby his posterity inherit a nature corrupt and in 
bondage to sin, are under condemnation, and as soon 
as they are capable of moral action, become actual 
transgressors. 

“The Way of Salvation. The salvation of sinners 
is wholly of grace, through the mediatorial office of 
the Son of God, who by the Holy Spirit was born of 
the Virgin Mary and took upon him our nature, yet 
without sin; honored the divine law by his personal 
obedience and made atonement for our sins by his 
death. Being risen from the dead, he is now 
enthroned in Heaven, and uniting in his person the 
tenderest sympathies with divine perfections, he is 
in every way qualified to be compassionate and all- 
sufficient Savior. 

“Justification. Justification is God’s gracious and 
full acquittal upon principles of righteousness of all 
sinners who believe in Christ. This blessing is 
bestowed, not in consideration of any works of 
righteousness which we have done, but through the 
redemption that is in and through Jesus Christ. It 
brings us into a state of most blessed peace and 
favor with God, and secures every other needed 
blessing. 

“Regeneration, Regeneration or the new birth is a 
change of heart wrought by the Holy Spirit, whereby 
we become partakers of the divine nature and a holy 
disposition is given, leading to the love and practice 
of righteousness. It is a work of God's free grace 
conditioned upon faith in Christ and made manifest 
by the fruit which we bring forth to the Glory of 
God. 

"God's Purpose of Grace. Election is the gracious 
purpose of God, according to which he regenerates, 
sanctifies and saves sinners. It is perfectly consistent 
with the free agency of man, and comprehends all 
the means in connection with the end. It is a most 


glorious display of God's sovereign goodness, and 
it is infinitely wise, holy, and unchangeable. It 
excludes boasting and promotes humility. It 
encourages the use of means in the highest degree. 

“Sanctification. Sanctification is the process by 
which the regenerate gradually attain to moral and 
spiritual perfection through the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in their hearts. It con- 
tinues throughout the earthly life, and is accom- 
plished by the use of all the ordinary means of 
grace, and particularly by the Word of God. . . . 

*Baptism and the Lord's Supper. Christian baptism 
is the immersion of a believer in water in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The act 
is a symbol of our faith in a crucified, buried and 
risen Saviour. It is prerequisite to the privileges of a 
church relation and to the Lord's Supper, in which 
the members of the church, by the use of bread and 
wine, commemorate the dying love of Christ." 

The Lord's Supper is administered to the seated 
congregations by the minister with assistance of 
deacons. The baptismal ceremony is conducted by 
the minister who stands in a baptistry of water 
sufficient in size to permit complete immersion of 
the candidate. The ceremony is watched by the 
entire congregation. The baptistry may or may not 
be screened by sliding doors or other means when 
it is not in use. 


Basic Beliefs—American Baptist Convention 
(Northern) 


The following statement on the basic beliefs of 
the American Baptist Convention is taken from a 
release by the Associated Home Mission Agencies, 
dated 1961: 

Characteristics of American Baptist Churches 

] Salvation by Faith 

2 Recognition of Lordship of Christ 


3 New Testament sufficient guide for faith and 
practice 
4 Regenerate Church Membership 

a Believer baptism (by immersion) 

b Open communion 

c Baptism and Lord's Supper as symbols only 

Priesthood of Believers 

Soul Liberty 

Separation of Church and State 

Recognition of the integrity, worth and 

responsibility of the individual 

a Freedom of conscience under leadership of 
Holy Spirit 

b Privilege of dissent 

Nature of the Local Church 

a Recognition of responsibility in association 

b Congregational freedom with denominational 
responsibility 

c Determination of membership requirements 
by Local Church 

d Acceptance of democratic principles and pro- 
cedures for church polity 

Generally accepted Program Practice 

a Dignity of Worship 

b Co-educational Christian Education 

c Recognized financial procedure 
1 Planned budgets 
2 Unified missionary budget nationally 

administered 

3 Every-member canvass 


11 Cooperation with other denominations 
a Membership in National Council of Churches 
of Christ, World Council of Churches and 
Baptist World Alliance 
b Cooperative planning (comity) 
12 Ministry to entire community 
(Social-racial-economic inclusivism) 
13 Ministry to every-day needs of the community 
(applied Christianity ) 

Baptism and the Lord's Supper: “The Lord's 
Supper is observed in some Baptist churches once 
each month; in others, once each three months; in 
still other churches different customs prevail." 

(From “Faith and Fellowship," American Bap- 
tists. ) 


Church Government and Sequence of Authority 
(Southern Baptist Convention) 


The local church congregation is central and 
supreme over all of its work. The minister is the 
leader and is assisted by deacons. 

While there appear to be certain basic Baptist 
beliefs that are common to all groups, there are 
differences along lines of procedure and affiliation. 
The Southern Baptist Convention is not affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches. Its churches, 
in their religious education organizational setup, do 
not use a Board of Education, Board of Missions, in 
fact, any “boards” of any kind. It does not recom- 
mend auxiliary organizations in the churches. They 
work directly through church agencies—the Sunday 
School, Training Union, Brotherhood, Woman’s 
Missionary Society, Choirs, etc. They have deacons 
and use committees. They recommend a church 
council made up of the pastor and the directing 
leaders of each of the church agencies. 


American Baptist Convention (Northern) 


As it is in the Southern Baptist Convention 
churches, each church of the American Baptist Con- 
vention is the first and final authority in the conduct 
of its activities. However, the American Convention 
is an affiliate of the National Council of Churches. 
There are state “conventions” in most states. The 
national Convention is administered by a general 
council made up of president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and persons representing various areas 
of activitiy—societies, boards, commissions, commit- 
tees, conferences, councils and alliances. 

Each local church makes its own decisions in all 
matters affecting its existence. It may seek advice 
from the state or national convention, but it does 
not have to act upon such advice. The pastor is the 
spiritual leader of the church, but the highest au- 
thority in the local church is a majority vote of its 
members, such vote calling a pastor, adopting a bud- 
get and determining the support to be given to 
missionary work of the wider fellowship. 

Officers, varying in number depending upon the 
size of the church, assist the pastor. They include 
a moderator, clerk, treasurers (usually two, one for 
local funds and one for mission funds), director of 
Christian Education, etc. 


Buildings—Southern Baptist Convention 


There is no architectural design heritage in the 
Baptist movement. Worship, preaching, and religious 
instruction are primary to the space in which they 
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are conducted. The usual type of building today 
consists of an entrance vestibule, seating space 
(auditorium) for the congregation, and platform area 
which contains a pulpit, baptistry and choir. Integral 
with the church worship and preaching space is addi- 
tional provision for the religious education program, 
mainly the Sunday School and Training Union. 
These are for all ages, including a growing program 
for adults. Proper administrative offices usually ac- 
company these facilities. When the church is small 
or is new and beginning to grow, the educational 
building frequently doubles for preaching and wor- 
ship services. 

Almost all Baptist church buildings make provi- 
sion for a social hall with kitchen since great em- 
phasis is placed upon complete family participation 
in church activities. Attention in the auditoriums 
should be given to proper provision for music. 

Although there are no mandatory planning re- 
quirements in the strict sense of the phrase, the 
pulpit is centrally located and the baptistry is located 
so that all the audience can watch the ceremony. The 
baptistry is large enough to permit complete immer- 
sion of a person. 

The Convention planning office recommends 
generous building sites to accommodate all facilities 
on a single-story plan together with off-street park- 
ing and outdoor recreation activities if they are 
desired. Consideration of Southern Baptist age-grad- 
ing and program procedures with resultant building 
needs requires special information. This applies to all 
areas of the buildings and grounds as they have im- 
portant program differences from general Protestant 
groups. 

It is important to note that the schedule of services 
in Baptist churches covers mid-morning, afternoon 
and evening services. This will affect orientation of 
the church buildings to take advantage of natural 
light. 

The Southern Baptist Convention has various 
Boards, Agencies, and Institutions scattered in sev- 
eral cities. Its Executive Commitee is located at 127 
Ninth Avenue North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. This 
is also the address of the Sunday School Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, which maintains 
a well-staffed church architecture department that 
can supply suggested plans and check lists for local 
building committees and architects. This office 
stresses the necessity of obtaining the services of 
local architects. 


Buildings—A merican Baptist Convention 


General building types do not differ materially 
from those described above for the Southern Baptist 
Convention churches. 

The three main elements of this faith are preach- 
ing, baptism and communion, but considerable lee- 
way is given in location of the pulpit, the baptistry, 
the communion table, and the choir. The baptistry, 
pulpit and communion table must be visible to all 
the members of the congregation and usually also 
the choir. Some churches prefer the pulpit to be in 
the center and some desire to have it at the side. 
The communion table is definitely a table and not 
an altar and should be free-standing. The baptistry 
must be large enough to permit complete immersion 
of a person. When not in use the baptistry may be 
open or may be concealed or screened. 


Church sites today should be from three to ten 
acres and should provide for off-street parking. Pro- 
vision for music and a library are often recom- 
mended, since choral music is an important element 
in the service, but there is considerable freedom 
in location of the choir. 

Church services are conducted in mid-morning, 
often in the afternoon and the evening, so buildings 
should be oriented to utilize natural light to ad- 
vantage. 

Planning assistance from their headquarters office 
may be obtained from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 


Bibliography 


The following list of books and pamphlets con- 
stitute only a small number of those available from 
these two Conventions, but they will give an idea 
of the types of publications prepared, and may be 
obtained from the respective Convention offices. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


“The Baptist March in History," Robert A. Baker 
“The Baptist Faith and Message" 

"Building for Church Music" 

"Building for Church Recreation" 

"Fundamentals for a Church Building Program" 

"A Suggested Guide for Planning and Survey Com- 
mittees" 

"A Suggested Guide for the Church Building Com- 
mittee" 

“Planning Better Church Buildings,” William A. 
Harrell 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


"Faith and Fellowship of American Baptists," Ralph 
M. Johnson and R. Dean Goodwin 

“When You Build Your Church," Dr John R. 
Scotford 

"Building and Equipping for Christian Education," 
Rev C. Harry Atkinson 

"Building for Worship" 

"Recreation and the Church" 

"Church Extension Handbook." A handbook con- 
taining materials of help in guiding churches in the 
steps in establishing a new church. 


Negro Conventions 


Two of the larger Negro conventions are National 
Baptist Convention of America, 523 Second Avenue 
North, Nashville, Tennessee; and the National Bap- 
tist Convention, USA, 833 Marcy Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 16, New York. Data for this article were not 
secured from these conventions; their names and 
addresses are included here for convenience of pos- 
sible reference. 


Postlude 


It is re-emphasized that the foregoing outline re- 
lates to only two of the major Baptist Conventions. 
While it probably fairly represents the general make- 
up of the faith as a whole, the many differences 
make it essential that architects working for the 
first time with a given Baptist group be aware of 
the flexibility of decisions which are possible and 
of the changes which are in the process of develop- 
ment within the entire church movement. «a 


A. Reinhold Melander, President, Duluth, Minnesota; Chandler C. Cohagen, Ist Vice 


President, Billings, Montana; Paul W. Drake, 2nd Vice President, Summit, New Jersey; 


A. John Brenner, Secretary, Phoenix, Arizona; C. J. Paderewski, Treasurer, San Diego, 
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The Examination Committee 


by Fred L. Markham, FAIA 


The author, a former president of NCARB, is a mem- 
ber of the National Architectural Accrediting Board 
and Chairman of NCARB's Committee on Examinations. 


He has practiced architecture in Provo, Utah, since 1930 


& The report of the Commission to Survey 
Education and Registration published as the 
"Architect at Mid-Century" in 1954, contained 
eight specific recommendations directed to the 
National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. The key recommendation No R-35 
recommended “that the AIA, in cooperation with 
NCARB, undertake, with the assistance of expert 
and experienced testing agencies, a thorough in- 
vestigation of current methods used in registra- 
tion examinations in order to determine their 
validity and reliability in establishing competence 
to practice architecture, and to ascertain whether 
and what improvements should be introduced 
into the examining process to secure more trust- 
worthy results." The other recommendations de- 
tailed specific steps to effect the general purposes 
outlined in R-35. 

The Examination Committee of the NCARB, 
charged with the responsibility of implementing 
these recommendations, has been active since 
1954. During this period, the committee has 
made certain assumptions and accepted some 


generalizations. The statements of a few of these 
should preface an interim report of its work. 

After review of possible alternatives, a study 
of the provisions of state laws and an appraisal 
of the general public acceptance of current regis- 
tration procedures, the committee has accepted 
the examination as the most reliable means of 
evaluating competence currently available. As a 
result of this acceptance, it has expended its full 
effort in a study of the improvement of the 
examining process. 

The states generally place the licensing res- 
ponsibility solely in the hands of the licensing 
board. This, in its strictest interpretation, has 
been read to mean that the licensing board 
membership must write the examination. Even 
in the most liberal interpretation, the licensing 
board must establish the content of the examina- 
tion. That the actual composition of the examina- 
tion be by the individual board members, is of 
less importance than that the content of the 
examination be established in terms of actual 
professional practice. A frequent criticism of past 
state examinations is that many questions are 
academic in character and content, and would 
be more appropriate in a college examination. 
A professional examination, to evaluate compe- 
tence, should not be the same as the final exami- 
nation offered at the completion of a collegiate 
course of study. It demands a character of its 
own and should be so written as to investigate 
the analytical faculties and judgement developed 
through facing practical situations in professional 
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office operation. It should be highly improbable 
that a student who has passed the final examina- 
tions in an accredited school of architecture with 
an “A” grade, may be able, without the architect- 
in-training experience, to successfully pass a 
professional architectural examination. 

This difference in character and approach 
should apply to history and theory of architec- 
ture, architectural design, mechanical equip- 
ment, structural design and site planning as 
well as professional administration. Such an 
examination can best be prepared by those indi- 
viduals who are enmeshed in the problems of day- 
to-day professional responsibility. It is true, how- 
ever, that many such individuals do not have the 
background or ability to sucessfully interpret their 
experience in terms of meaningful questions. To 
assist in establishing a satisfactory form, members 


Biddulph Studios 


'The author, 
Fred L. Markham, FAIA 


of architectural faculties can be very helpful, or, 
if means are available, testing agencies may 
supply excellent assistance. 

The over-all content of the examination is of 
vital importance. The NCARB, through its Sylla- 
bus, has recorded its cumulative judgment of this 
content. The only other comparable source is a 
composite of the curricula of the schools of 
architecture of the nation. Differences are fre- 
quently found among the curricula and, between 
these and the NCARB Syllabus. For example, 
Acoustics as a separate course of study is missing 
from many curricula. Again, the NCARB Sylla- 
bus provides an examination division for Profes- 
sional Administration, a subject covered by short 
courses in most schools but omitted entirely 
in some. 

An authoritative professional statement defin- 
ing the content of the profession of architecture, 
prepared under AIA auspices and comparable in 
detail to the NCARB Syllabus and the collegiate 
curricula, could have a profound influence in 
correlating the content of the architectural cur- 
riculum with the registration examination. Such 
a statement, in broad terms, was reported by the 
Committee on the Future of the Profession, 
chaired by James M. Hunter two years ago. The 
sweeping scope of that committee's report could 


be further particularized to the benefit of the 
profession. 

The Examination Committee found it advisable 
at an early date to further detail the statements 
of examination division content given in the 
NCARB Syllabus. Up to the present time, such 
particularization has been completed and is avail- 
able for Professional Administration, Building 
Equipment, and the oral examinations. These 
have served well in examination preparation. 

The Committee at various times has been re- 
quested to give consideration to the divided 
examination. This is usually interpreted as mean- 
ing that certain divisions of the examination are 
to be given immediately following graduation, 
and the balance following the architect-in-train- 
ing period. The reason most frequently advanced 
in support of this procedure is that the candidate, 
fresh from school, has the mst favorable oppor- 
tunity to pass the examination at this time. This 
is entirely true if the examination is conceived 
solely in terms of the candidate's academic 
training. 

There is in this suggestion, however, the impli- 
cation that in certain specific areas of professional 
training (those divisions for which examination 
is offered immediately following graduation) no 
further growth or enrichment is to be expected 
during the architect-in-training period. May it not 
also be inferred that since improvement in these 
areas is not to be anticipated in three years of 
office. experience, that the possibility of their 
being a part of professional architectural prac- 
tice is negligible? 

Does it not then follow that these areas of 
training are assumed to be in the category of 
the general studies rather than those of a 
firmly professional character? As the Committee 
has reviewed the Syllabus from time to time, it 
has been unwilling to denote any one division 
as professionally unnecessary. It is committed to 
a single examination, covering all divisions of the 
Syllabus, given at the conclusion of the architect- 
in-training period. The single examination fulfills 
a requirement considered as basic; that com- 
petence must be established at one time, and this 
date should mark the beginning of the candidate's 
professional activity. 

Those techniques and that body of knowledge 
which are accepted as characteristic of the pro- 
fession of architecture cannot be eliminated or 
diminished in value in the period of instruction, 
of office training, nor in the examination. On the 
other hand, if such material is necessary to pro- 
fessional practice, then the individual should be 
able to pass a properly prepared examination on 
it at any time in his professional career. <€ 

(Continued Next Month) 


Let's Look at Ourselves 


& What would you say is the AIA's position in 
today's society—liberal, conservative or reaction- 
ary? Why raise the question? No one expects the 
answer to be “reactionary.” Nevertheless a little 
prodding into this question may be useful in view 
of our 1962 “push for progress.” 

First, let's consider the importance of our posi- 
tion. The nearly-15,000 members of the AIA 
(comprising a very high percentage of the prac- 
titioners) make design decisions which shape 
the face of America. Their decisions, affecting 
billions of dollars worth of construction, are of 
utmost importance to the building industry. Their 
attitudes toward urban design, and urban affairs 
in general, will affect the complicated private 
enterprise-government efforts required to solve 
the problems of urban environment. And each 
AIA member, in his community, is not just 
another voter, but a force for orderly, beautiful 
growth. 

We conclude that it does matter whether the 
AIA is basically progressive and liberal or defen- 
sive and conservative. It matters to your Executive 
Director, who often interprets your position to 
other segments of the building industry or to the 
government. Let's examine several aspects of the 
profession's general posture. 

Design: Here is where the architect automati- 
cally considers himself progressive. The contro- 
versy over traditional vs contemporary design is 
over. The natural exercise of our talents for 
creative imagination has established in the mind 
of the public an image of a progressive and 
unconservative profession. But this is a complex 
business-art. Are we consistently progressive? 

Business: Here we are more conservative. Our 
dedication to professional ethics may have con- 
tributed to a somewhat hide-bound attitude 
toward the performance of the business of archi- 
tecture. Any complacency in this matter has been 
jarred by the threat of the package dealer. We 
are talking about new times—new kinds of 
clients—a new economic environment. We pro- 
pose to meet this challenge with expanded serv- 
ices and revisions in the Standards of 


Professional Practice which will permit us to 
compete professionally and ethically. This action 
itself represents a change in thinking which is 
progressive. The final expression of this view will 
be revisions of the Standards eventually adopted 
as ethical criteria for modern practice. 

Government: Generally speaking, architects 
are likely to be conservative in political matters. 
Here in Washington the AIA usually has been 
aligned with conservative elements of the build- 
ing industry which stand pat for private enterprise 
and oppose government expansion. In 1961, how- 
ever, we supported the role of government in the 
solution of housing and urban problems, began 
to see reaction in the position of others. Our posi- 
tion is independent but not to the left of other 
progressive segments of the industry. 

AIA Management: The final expression of our 
position is through our national programs and 
the expenditure of national AIA income. The 
1962 Supplementary Dues are allocated for new 
progressive programs because the membership 
wants to buy services to improve its competence 
and competitive position. 

The AIA represents the aggregate viewpoint of 
15,000 members which is expressed by chapter 
officers locally and nationally, by national com- 
mitteemen, and by Directors and Officers who 
set policy. The leaders of the Institute (generally 
men in their fifties) are exhibiting a progressive 
approach more representative of the younger 
generation than the old. 

Finally, major policies are debated on the con- 
vention floor where delegates may express ex- 
treme or moderate viewpoints. The voice of 
leadership, so ably expressed by President Philip 
Will, Jr, is clearly progressive and liberal. He con- 
stantly challenges us to equip ourselves to meet 
the problems of total human environment—a 
challenge to increase our competence. He sees 
no virtue in a status quo. 

The net result is a consensus favoring a 
vigorous program of action which may profoundly 
change architectural practice and education, for 
the over-all benefit of the profession. W.H.S. 
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Library Notes 


Houses 


Last month this page listed 
books in the library on special 
types of housing as apartments, 
hotels, etc. This month it seems 
appropriate to devote it to houses. 
This list does not include books 


which are primarily historical im 


nature, but rather is devoted to 
the general illustrative books on 
houses published in the last decade 
or so. All are available on the 
Library Loan Service to corporate 
members of the Institute. 


ALSWANG, BETTY AND A. HIKEN 

The personal house; homes of 
artists and writers, New York, 
Whitney, 1961. 80p. 

82 distinctive houses from Ar- 
chitectural Record. New York, 
Dodge, 1952. 437p. 

The second treasury of contem- 
porary houses. New York, Dodge, 
1959. 216p. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


A treasury of contemporary 
houses. New York, Dodge, 1954. 
215p. 


CALLENDER, JOHN H. 


Before you buy a house. 
York, Crown, 1953. 160p. 


New 


CHERNER, NORMAN 

Fabricating houses from com- 
ponent parts; how to build a house 
for $6000. New York, Reinhold, 
1957. 208p. 


CREIGHTON, THOMAS H. & K. M. 
FORD 

Contemporary houses evaluated 
by their owners. New York, Rein- 
hold, 1961. 224p. 


CREIGHTON, THOMAS H. 
Homes, selected by the editors 


of Progressive Architecture. New 
York, Reinhold, 1947. 190p. 


FORD, KATHERINE M. & T. H. 
CREIGHTON 

The American house today; 85 
notable examples. New York, 
Reinhold, 1951. 239p. 


Designs for living; 175 examples 
of quality home interiors. New 
York, Reinhold, 1955. 215p. 


Quality budget houses; a treas- 
ury of 100  architect-designed 


houses from $5,000 to $20,000. 
New York, Reinhold, 1954. 224p. 


GAGE, EARLE W. 


Outdoor living rooms. Chicago, 
Popular Mechanics Press, 1958. 
159p. 


GRAF, JEAN & D. GRAF 


Practical houses for contempor- 
ary living. New York, Dodge, 
1953. 174p. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

The House Beautiful treasury 

of contemporary American homes 


by J. Barry. New York, Haw- 
thorn, 1958. 142p. 


INDIANAPOLIS HOME SHOW, INC. 


Fifty house designs selected 
from the Indianapolis Home Show 
Architectural Competition. 1952- 
57, 59-61. Indianapolis, 1952-1961. 


JONES, ARCHIE Q. & F. E. EMMONS 
Builders' homes for better living. 

New York, Reinhold, 1957. 220p. 

KELLY, BURNHAM & OTHERS 


Design and the production of 
houses. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 401p. 


KENNEDY, ROBERT W. 


The house and the art of its de- 
sign. New York, Reinhold, 1953. 
550p. 


KIRKPATRICK, WALDO A. 


The house of your dreams: how 
to plan and get it. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 198p. 


KOCH, CARL & A. LEWIS 

At home with tomorrow. New 
York, Rinehart, 1958. 208p. 
LIVINGSTONE, JEFFREY 


Build your own summer camp 
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A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. Here are two books written 
by tyros, authors who are new to, 
and generally unfamiliar with the 
architects’ and planners’ techniques 
for the rebuilding of our cities but 
who have rushed in with enthusi- 
asm to point out what is wrong 
with the way the job is being done. 
I have put them together in one 
review because both are important, 
each in its individual way, coming 
from sharply contrasting back- 
grounds and because each author, 
subjectively motivated, approaches 
the subject from a new and fresh 
point of view. In a sense, both 
books are welcome additions to the 
literature of urbanism provided 
they are not used (by people who 
oppose all forms of deliberate, 
thoughtful, design and rebuilding of 
our cities) as a club with which to 
beat those of us—architects, plan- 
ners and other specialists in urban 
renewal and related subjects—who 
have been trying for years to create 
a workable set of theories with 
which to attack the problem. 

Mr Futterman, who died acci- 
dentally at thirty-three, shortly 
after the book appeared, was a 
talented young man who amassed 
an early fortune in the manage- 
ment and development of real 
estate throughout the United States. 
But his is a broader range of inter- 
ests than is usually associated with 
this occupation. By writing this 
book, with the aid of an able asso- 
ciate named Harry Pollay, he says 
he hopes that it may contribute in 
some way to spreading his theory 
that “tempting as material success 
may be to one whose conviction is 
capitalism, I don’t want to believe 
a capitalist society can long exist 
without a constant awareness that 
humanity stands uppermost.” This 
pious and wholly unexceptionable 


thought is then carried out by 
means of a clear and thorough 
going-over of a number of Amer- 
ican cities, in which Mr Futterman 
presumably had some business con- 
nection, in respect to their entire 
economy: I stress the word entire 
because Mr Futterman’s view is a 
bird’s-eye-view. It is a comprehen- 
sive view, but it is rough and 
sketchy, as seen from miles above 
the earth. 

Mrs Jacobs’ book, on the other 
hand, is just the reverse. A jour- 
nalist’s job, it is written from the 
point of view of the homeowner, 
the housewife and the mother, liv- 
ing in the center of a large city, 
New York, in a community, Green- 
wich Village, one of whose neigh- 
borhoods, West Village, is the 
scene from which Mrs Jacobs sur- 
veys what is happening around her. 
She sees it, however, from a very 
limited viewpoint; one might al- 
most call it a mole's-eye-view. Her 
book is likely to have the larger 
readership of the two, since it has 
been so extensively reviewed in 
every sort of medium from the 
daily press to the monthly profes- 
sional magazines. It amounts to a 
general attack on many of the 
practices that have, in her opinion, 
led to a failure in relating current 
urban renewal procedures to actual 
human needs. Her proposals, in 
spite of considerable overstatement 
and frequent errors of fact, are all 
well-intentioned, and reveal an un- 
usual insight into certain aspects 
of urban living that have been over- 
looked by architects and planners 
alike. 

But while the table of contents 
of her long book might lead one to 
suppose that she has covered the 
whole question of whether to re- 
build our cities and, if so, how, a 
careful reading will reveal that her 
scope of interest and observation 
seldom extends beyond her own 
doorstep and that many of her 
examples and propositions do not 
stand up when given a second look. 
And while Futterman, on the con- 
trary, approaches the problem from 
a remarkably broad point of view, 
considering his background as an 
avowed champion of free enter- 
prise in the exploitation of land, 
he reveals similar weaknesses that 
can be traced to drawing hasty 


conclusions and to lack of profes- 
sional training in any field remotely 
related to planning. 

Mr Futterman's thesis, which is 
a good one, is that the prospective 
builder, investor in real estate or 
urban renewal sponsor should look 
at the city as a whole: the relation 
of its inner core to its complete 
urban region as well as the single 
site and its immediate surround- 
ings; its past history and develop- 
ment and its long-range social and 
economic prospects as well as the 
outlook for short-range profits. 
This is a healthy and laudable way 
for the enlightened realtor to ana- 
lyze any community in which he 
considers sinking time as well as 
money. 

So far as it goes, Futterman's 
attitude is to be praised in respect 
to his stand on such basic things 
as the importance of getting away 
from arbitrary municipal lines and 
setting up metropolitan or regional 
organs of government whose bound- 
aries have some relationship to 
natural market areas as well as to 
living and working locations con- 
nected with a given urban nucleus, 
but overriding the legal limits of 
city, county or even state. Mr 
Futterman recognizes the vital im- 
portance of solving the problem 
of the Negro and other minority 
groups in terms of housing if the 
community is to survive as a bal- 
anced organism. He is keenly aware 
of the complete insolubility of traf- 
fic congestion in terms of the pres- 
ent theory of increasing streets and 
parking space or in terms of the 
present system of selling, distrib- 
uting and, most importantly, of 
using private cars. Victor Gruen, 
who writes an introduction to Fut- 
terman's book, also praises this atti- 
tude and, even though he does not 
agree with Futterman's proposed 
solutions, he salutes the spirit of 
the book, as do I. 

This does not mean that archi- 
tects and planners should take it 
as a guide for their own work, or 
even for quoting without question- 
ing, for it is full of careless errors 
which, as a New Yorker, I can 
catch in the New York chapters 
even though I am unable to check 
up where Futterman speaks of 
other cities. For example, he says 
that "Robert Moses built the great 
highways along both river fronts 
and out of the city in three direc- 
tions" when the fact is that the 
Great Coórdinator built only one 
of the riverfront highways (and 
only part of that one) and had 
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nothing whatever to do with the 
roads leading out of the city in any 
direction except that out to Long 
Island. Elsewhere he refers to the 
newest buildings along Sixth Ave- 
nue, in the lower Fifties, as "inte- 
grated extensions of Rockefeller 
Center," which, alas, is exactly 
what they are not. Whereas errors 
like the first one may be put down 
to the extreme youth of the writer, 
errors in the second category show 
his lack of understanding of urban 
design principles. And while the 
book is enlivened by cleverly con- 
ceived and well-printed diagram- 
matic sketches of each city he dis- 
cusses, as well as of a theoretically 
"healthy American city," one must 
not take these too seriously. Too 
much is left out to serve as a prac- 
tical guide to a planner: The sketch 
of Futterman's "ideal" city, for 
example, does not even include any 
indication as to where low rent 
housing for the  average-wage- 
earner is to be located. 

Mrs Jacobs' book can be a rather 
dangerous thing to put into the 
hands of the less well-informed. 
This does not detract from its im- 
portance to those of us who are 
intimately concerned with the pro- 
fessional aspects of urban renewal. 
It deserves careful, detailed study 
but with close attention to distin- 
guishing the frequent exaggerations 
and errors of fact from the many 
interesting suggestions Mrs Jacobs 
has to offer. Quite a number of 
her observations and her criticisms 
of current, routine urban renewal 
efforts are arresting and have al- 
ready given planners and architects 
reason to reappraise their stand- 
ards. The danger in her book lies 
in the fact that, in the hands of 
the sort of layman, who is always 
ready to discredit "expertise," and 
especially of the reactionaries in 
Congress and elsewhere, some of 
her exaggerations and  undocu- 
mented assertions may be quoted 
out of context and used to tear 
down and destroy whatever prog- 
ress has already been made towards 
the goal of a better environment 
which Mrs Jacobs, at heart, shares 
with the very planners and archi- 
tects against whose practices she 
takes such wild swipes. 

Hers is an excellent analysis of 
the basic purpose of neighborhood 
planning as it should be practiced, 
but isn't, by the purveyors of large- 
scale urban renewal operations. 
There is no question but that her 
personal involvement in the fight 
to prevent such an operation in 


her own small neighborhood, West 
Village, lying within one of New 
York's inner core communities, 
Greenwich Village, has affected 
what she has to say in a book 
which was written while this fight 
was brewing. She makes her strong- 
est points in recognizing the im- 
portance of liveliness of street ac- 
tivity, intimacy of neighborhood 
contacts and continuity of individ- 
ual participation at the local level 
that practising architects and plan- 
ners have striven in vain to provide 
the framework for in designs that 
fail to pass the gauntlet of admin- 
istrators, political as well as finan- 
cial, who make the final decisions. 
It seems a shame, therefore, that 
she should undermine the work of 
many of her own friends who share 
her objectives by throwing them 
into the same category as the bu- 
reaucrats and compromisers who 
have rejected, misinterpreted or 
misunderstood their objectives—if 
they are even aware of them. 


Fewer Highways, More Parks 


No one will quarrel with her 
urging more sidewalk and less ve- 
hicular roadway in neighborhood 
streets as opposed to the recent 
widening of 453 roadbeds in Man- 
hattan at the pedestrians’ expense. 
There can be no disagreement with 
her oft-repeated argument that the 
city needs more small parks, well 
located and related to neighbor- 
hoods, rather than large parks dif- 
ficult to reach, difficult to maintain 
and police, and far from where 
people live and work. All of her 
discussion of the relation of ve- 
hicular traffic to pedestrian traffic 
is good, if at times somewhat 
poorly defined as to terms and 
fuzzy as to thinking. Her ideas on 
old buildings being as important 
in the cityscape as new ones, is 
good up to a point, as are also 
her comments on the scaling of the 
size of buildings and stores to the 
human users of these facilities. Her 
suggestions for combining all types 
of uses, including particularly those 
providing small-scale shopping and 
entertainment facilities in residen- 
tial neighborhoods and housing 
projects is, of course, being increas- 
ingly recognized by architects and 
planners, not only in this country 
but abroad as well. So is her theory 
of making use of city areas at all 
times of the day and of the week 
rather than having dead periods 
when danger follows emptiness. 
But it must be remembered that 
she is no pioneer along these paths 


of thought. They have been given 
increasing attention by architects 
and planners in the post-war dec- 
ades; and many student projects 
that are deliberately freed of "prac- 
tical” limitations (Mrs Jacobs scoffs 
at student projects) use these theo- 
ries as assumptions. 

When Mrs Jacobs comes up out 
of her mole's burrow for air and 
looks beyond the grass roots and 
the weeds to state a general prin- 
ciple, one must admire its convic- 
tion and force. One can agree with- 
out exception with her theory of 
city vitality summed up in her 
twenty-first chapter. Planning for 
this goal, she says, must stimulate 
diversity; must promote continuous 
local neighborhoods yet help peo- 
ple’s identification with an area 
large enough to deal with the prob- 
lems of the big city; must aim at 
"unslumming" the slums by volun- 
tary effort of their inhabitants; and 
must result in clarifying the visual 
order of cities. 

Her theory of discouraging un- 
necessary vehicular traffic by a 
process of attrition is an intriguing 
one. Perhaps to make things de- 
liberately difficult for automobile 
traffic is a better way to dispose 
of it than by outright banishment 
or channeling it into more and 
costlier superhighways. 

Her chapter on the need for a 
better organized local government, 
closer to the citizen, and cotermin- 
ously operating within well-defined 
districts in our large cities is the 
most logical of all her arguments. 
This is more of a political than 
an urbanistic subject. But her 
thinking here is sound, and it is 
valuable to have the subject in a 
book to be read by planners and 
architects. Local district planning, 
as a part of local district govern- 
ment, is most needed in very large 
cities, like New York, (or Tokyo, 
I believe,) which might profit by 
the example of Paris and London 
and, to some extent, Berlin. 

These and other specifically 
urban problems, centered on neigh- 
borhoods of attached houses, as 
Mrs Jacobs discusses them, apply 
more to New York than to the 
typical “great American city" as 
the title of her book would imply, 
for the other cities are, to a vary- 
ing degree, more generally sub- 
urban in physical character, ie, de- 
tached and spread out. Actually, 
while Mrs Jacobs is a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth and upbringing, she 
writes as a New Yorker, and nine- 
tenths of her observations have lit- 


tle application outside of New 
York and the small, old, inner 
cores of one or two other cities. 
In fact, many New Yorkers, of 
whom only one percent live in 
Greenwich Village, would have dif- 
ficulty in recognizing her descrip- 
tions of the sort of neighborhood 
she champions. 

For the average reader living 
elsewhere than in New York and 
a few other large Eastern cities, 
Mrs Jacobs' general attitude toward 
the neighborhood will seem strange 
indeed. For the sort of tight, dense 
urban living we New Yorkers, es- 
pecially her fellow Villagers, like 
this reviewer, are accustomed to, 
is something which is practically 
unknown in most of the "great" 
cities of America, in Canada no 
less than in the United States. 
Many of her arguments, therefore, 
even where relevant to, and con- 
vincing for, New York and a few 
other places, fall flat when applied 
to the  semi-suburban, widely- 
spaced type of neighborhood that 
is much more common in the av- 
erage American city. For readers 
in these other places, then, Mrs 
Jacobs' book may be confusing and 
disturbing and will probably be 
used much more as an argument 
against all public housing and large- 
scale urban renewal than it will 


be, as she intended it, as a guide 
and corrective for those who are 
practicing these activities in our 
large cities and who are not doing 
it in the way she thinks it should 
be done. 


What's a Street? 


So, too, her failure to define the 
simple word "street" is a weakness 
in many of her chapters where it 
is never clear as to what is meant: 
a way for pedestrians? a way for 
vehicles? a way for busses or 
trucks? space that can be used for 
anything that moves, without con- 
trols? Unless she has some sort of 
controlled or limited movement in 
mind, she is preaching a return to 
complete /aissez-faire in the devel- 
opment of a city's layout, the very 
process which generations of city 
planning effort have sought to 
counteract. Lack of clarity on 
points like these mars otherwise 
good sections of chapters 9, 10, 
and 11. And, in chapter 22, the 
concept of “organized complexity” 
sounds fascinating on first reading 
but evades comprehension on 
closer study. 

A very interesting proposal made 
by Mrs Jacobs relates to zoning, 


and here she may have something, 
although I, for one, am uncertain 
of how it can be worked out. We 
are all familiar with two basic types 
of zoning restrictions—use and 
bulk. She would add a third, that 
of limiting the amount of contig- 
uous floor space of any particular 
type of store or shop, in a neigh- 
borhood retail area, in order to 
eliminate the establishment, in such 
locations, of big commerical en- 
terprises, of no matter what type 
of use or size of actual building. 
Even if this sounds naive to the 
practicing zoner who has to con- 
tend with public officials, boards 
and courts, it is certainly worth 
looking into. In making her argu- 
ment, however, Mrs Jacobs over- 
looks the fact that much of what 
she would achieve through this new 
type of zoning, actually does result 
automatically from the continuance 
of non-conforming uses in an area 
that has been zoned for a more 
restrictive use than the one previ- 
ously in effect. But if there can be 
devised such a new concept of 
zoning, deliberately intended to 
promote small-scale diversity of 
uses and which would be reinforced 
by the application of Arthur 
Holden’s well-known theory of tax 
adjustment with relation to build- 
ing restrictions, we may be making 
a useful step forward. 

What is most disappointing to 
architects, in Mrs Jacobs’ book, is 
her total lack of concern for de- 
sign as we understand it. Any book 
that aims to arouse controversy in 
the field of urban design should 
not be so unobservant of what 
constitutes that greatest of all con- 
tributions to the good urban life, 
namely beauty. Even if Mrs Jacobs 
were to have thoroughly docu- 
mented and convincingly expressed 
the many important arguments that 
make up the twenty-two chapters 
of a long book, we would still be 
missing something if the book is 
to be regarded as a contribution 
to the understanding of urbanism. 
Chapter 19, which ostensibly deals 
with “visual order," reflects the 
author's lack of training and back- 
ground in architecture and the 
architect’s approach to planning. 
I am not blaming her for this since 
her occupation is primarily that of 
journalist and housewife; but she 
has, after all, spent a number of 
years as associate editor of the 
Architectural Forum and has writ- 
ten some excellent pieces on plan- 
ning that do take into account 
questions of design—notably her 


reactions, some time ago, to what 
has been happening in Washington, 
and, more recently, her piece on 
banks. Somehow, in her book, she 
seems to fail to make a connection 
between the substance and the form 
of a city. 

For one thing, she does not real- 
ize that it is the undesigned char- 
acter, including the gridiron pat- 
tern, of many of our cities which 
are the very cause of the lack of 
diversity which she deplores. The 
accidental vista, the picturesque 
view which is characteristic not 
only of medieval cities of Europe 
but also of such remnants of eight- 
eenth century, casual, non-planning 
as survive in New York's Green- 
wich Village or Boston's Beacon 
Hill, as well as a few other places 
praised by Mrs Jacobs, cannot just 
"happen" now, or in the future, 
unless there is conscious creation 
of a special design pattern, directed 
towards particular ends such as 
“landmarks,” short blocks, irregular 
street lines, asymetrical vistas, di- 
versity of shapes and colors, as 
controlled factors. These are ques- 
tions of form and design. Along 
with conscious design of the street 
pattern goes the expression of se- 
lective size, type and position of 
buildings—which implies deliberate 
diversity, as Mrs Jacobs may be 
surprised to learn. It is this very 
conscious planning for visual ef- 
fects of buildings in groups that cre- 
ates the attractiveness of a Louis- 
burg Square, Boston, or a Mt 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, or even 
of what New York’s Washington 
Square or Washington’s George- 
town and other eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, designed 
groupings had originally been. We 
can create something of this sort 
in a modern idiom, in the future, 
only through conscious and delib- 
erate designing for urban beauty. 
West Village and “North of Beacon 
Hill” are attractive antiques to be 
sure; but we need new furniture as 
well as re-upholstered old stuff: 
and I doubt if everybody wants to 
live in refurbished antiques even 
if there were enough of them to 
go around, which, of course, there 
are not. 

Perhaps what Mrs Jacobs is un- 
consciously trying to say is that 
because so much of the new plan- 
ning is what the responsible furni- 
ture designer calls “borax,” or 
tawdry second-rate “kitsch,” clum- 
sily imitating contemporary forms 
as well as the styles of past ages, 
we must not, therefore, try to 
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design any good new furniture; but 
must content ourselves with reno- 
vating antiques. Perhaps she simply 
has not seen, or visualized, enough 
of the good type of modern neigh- 
borhood planning that the very 
designers she disparages are creat- 
ing. One cannot accept her dictum 
that *a city cannot be a work of 
art," when, in fact, what little sys- 
tem of order a city can have and 
does have results from the con- 
scious efforts on the part of the 
active designers to give esthetic as 
well as social meaning to its vari- 
ous parts, as these are renewed, or 
to the whole city, where it is built 
from scratch. A continuation of 
the laissez-faire process of the past 
will never achieve order or beauty 
in todays complexity of urban 
functions, for it is this laissez-faire 
process, when joined with or im- 
posed upon the gridiron pattern of 
most of our cities and foolishly 
repeated in most large-scale hous- 
ing projects, that continues to ac- 
count for the lack of diversity and 
the monotony which Mrs Jacobs 
merely complains about but which 
all of us as architects and as civic 
designers are trying to overcome 
through the application of esthetic 
principles. 

In this connection, my criticism 
of Mrs Jacobs' book is made in 
sadness because I do believe that 
we have the same common objec- 
tives at heart. How much better 
her argument would have been if, 
to the pleasures of diversity and 
lively street activity, she had added 
the pleasures of color and form. 
The very need that she recognizes 
for having separate community dis- 
tricts, with boundaries that have 
observable characteristics, requires 
a certain visual awareness of the 
differences in architectural style, 
the shape and size of buildings, 
their spacing, the sort of streets one 
has, how they are paved, what trees 
they have or have not, what are 
the size and character of the 
houses, what sort of entrances they 
have, what materials they are made 
of. Surfaces, textures, light and 
shade—these are among the things 
that the traveller with a practised 
eye notices in the cities he visits; 
and these are the things that the 
architect transmutes into new vis- 
ions when he designs for the fu- 
ture. Using them, there results the 
creation of a neighborhood that 
has form, character, distinction as 
a whole, not merely the casual 
sprinkling on of many small amen- 
ities which are mere footnotes, so 


to speak, of the whole composition. 
And this leads me to the most 
serious question posed by the pub- 
lication, in its present form, of 
“The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities.” The architect- 
designers, who have given us 
exemplary semi-suburban enclaves 
such as Sunnyside, Chatham Vil- 
lage, Baldwin Hills Village, and 
other places which Mrs Jacobs dis- 
parages, have tried to create some- 
thing.new. Using techniques avail- 
able in the nineteen-twenties and 
-thirties they responded to the de- 
mands in that period from the type 
of families for whom they created 
a better, healthier and more beau- 
tiful environment than was being 
given them by the average builder. 
Most of us believe they succeeded 
very well, even though they stand 
alone and most of their imitators 
have gone from bad to worse. It 
is unfortunate that those de- 
signers—and I single out Clarence 
Stein, whom the Institute has so 
rightly honored, as the prime ex- 
ample of Mrs Jacobs' misdirected 
criticism—should be so misunder- 
stood, if not deliberately discred- 
ited, by someone who is basically 
concerned with the same objectives. 
Stein worked in a very different 
medium from the urban renewal 
projectors of today. He was ad- 
dressing himself to a situation quite 
apart from that of rebuilding cen- 
tral areas. Between the first and 
second World Wars, the problem 
was to create new types of suburbs, 
satellite towns and other groupings 
outside of the central core of the 
city, that would be attractive as 
well as economic for those who 
were driven away from the over- 
populated downtown slums for 
which at that time no saving for- 
mula like Title I had been in- 
vented. Stein and his colleagues 
showed the way to doing this effec- 
tively, with great art and, above 
all, conservation of open space and 
consideration of topography. 


Unslumming 


Now that the central core has 
become largely empty due to eco- 
nomic improvement in the lot of 
many of those who had lived there, 
as well as for other reasons of which 
the greater use of the private car 
is only one, these former slums are 
now ready for “unslumming” and 
available for the sort of living that 
Mrs Jacobs herself enjoys in her 
West Village neighborhood. A new 
set of circumstances confront us 
today. Actually, it is not entirely 


new, for the renovation of urban 
residential areas has gone on for 
years—from Telegraph Hill in San 
Francisco to Turtle Bay Gardens 
in Manhattan; but the number of 
such areas is limited, their dwell- 
ings are priced for the fortunate 
few and the work of the urban 
renewal people is made more diffi- 
cult by the ever-dwindling number 
of remaining neighborhoods that 
do retain sufficient vitality to be 
restored and revived even by the 
most delicate and sensitive treat- 
ment that we all know should be 
given. By all means, let us save 
what we can, let live where we 
can let live and make the most of 
what good old stuff is still available 
in the heart of our great cities. 
But at best, this will account for 
but a small fraction of the total 
area that has to be either built 
anew or entirely rebuilt. This is a 
simple statistical fact that Mrs 
Jacobs will, I am sure, recognize, 
and our best thinkers, designers 
and builders, taking their cue from 
the very writers and innovators, 
from Lewis Mumford down, whom 
Mrs Jacobs so vociferously deni- 
grates, have striven long and hard 
and continue to strive to discover, 
establish and execute the new 
neighborhood patterns that current 
conditions require. It is doing a 
great disservice to these leaders 
whom we have learned to respect 
when one condemns them for not 
being what they never tried to be. 

The result of this type of argu- 
ment can only lead to the weaken- 
ing of the prestige of the profes- 
sional planner and his architectural 
colleagues, and I am sure that this 
is not what Mrs Jacobs intends. 
She wants us, as planners and arch- 
itects, to do better than we have 
done and to recognize certain as- 
pects of city life which we perhaps 
have failed to notice. We thank her 
for her valued reminder of our 
shortcomings, but we sincerely 
hope that her crying of them from 
the house-tops will not give too 
much comfort to those who would 
block and hinder the human ends 
towards which Mrs Jacobs has ac- 
tually convinced us we are work- 
ing in unison. 

And so to sum up. We have here 
two very remarkable books about 
urbanism, each useful in a way. 
each with its limitations, but the 
second potentially the more dan- 
gerous if for no other reason than 
that it is the more iconoclastic, the 
more stimulating, the more orig- 
inal. In brief notices commenting 


on both books, a recent New York 
Times book review said in refer- 
ence to Futterman’s book: “A real 
estate investor analyses seventeen 
American cities and presents some 
rules of thumb for understanding 
urban needs.” Perhaps these “rules 
of thumb” will be useful to other 
real estate investors who have 
hitherto proceeded without any 
rules whatever. Let them by all 
means read “The Future of Our 
Cities,” but warn them that after 
they have read it they must go 
deeper and find out more than this 
very superficial, if generally well- 
directed, bird’s-eye survey provides. 

Of “The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities” the same 
Times page says: “a witty, optimis- 
tic argument for less systematized 
planning, and a more organic mix- 
ing of the modern city’s popula- 
tion.” This says too little about the 
book described. For if Mrs Jacobs’ 
argument was for more “organic 
mixing” only, the book could be 
read simply as a contribution to a 
more rational urban sociology. It is 
just because it is also an argument 
against systematic planning, against 
order, against form, against every- 
thing except continuing laissez-faire 
methods of city growth that Mrs 
Jacobs’ book becomes potentially a 
dangerous document. If it is al- 
lowed to be quoted from by those 
who (for quite discreditable mo- 
tives) wish to stop all orderly 
urban renewal in this country, the 
very architects and planners who 
would want to put her ideas into 
effect will have that much tougher 
sledding ahead. 

A distinguished public servant, 
who has long fought for better 
housing and saner planning, 
summed up Mrs Jacobs’ approach 
as that of the able journalist who 
has little knowledge of the subject 
she writes about, but can present 
it entertainingly, if not sensation- 
ally, for the reader of the weekly 
or monthly periodical. Analyzing 
her arguments point by point, this 
official explained to a thoughtful 
audience of civic leaders how many 
of Mrs Jacobs' assertions were un- 
documented, and if accepted at 
face value would mislead the unin- 
formed; how her ideas on diversity, 
if taken literally, would negate any 
true progress in zoning; how her 
theories of density could be quoted 
to the detriment of efforts to 
achieve more light and air in our 
over-built cities; and how, worst of 
all, her general tone and attitude 
would increase the popular prej- 


udice being fomented by political 
reactionaries against all urban re- 
newal, all urban design, all public 
housing no matter how good, and 
especially against the specific, de- 
sirable ends she seeks. The intelli- 
gent approach to the overwhelming 
problems of population, traffic and 
land use in which all serious- 
minded planners are constantly en- 
gaged is not helped by the sort 
of lambasting that sees nothing but 
its shortcomings. 

By all means read Mrs Jacobs’ 
book, study it carefully and discuss 
it; but keep it within the family, 
so to speak, or, if it must be quoted 
outside, be sure and point out how 
dangerous it is to allow a little 
knowledge to be handed over to 
those who would defeat all prog- 
ress. The ‘“know-nothings” will 
seize this opportunity to attack with 
unrestrained vigor the efforts of a 
whole generation of architects and 
planners who have begun to point 
the way toward building better and 
more beautiful cities. 
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The FDR Memorial 


We hope the review of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Competition in this issue of 
the Journal will prove of interest to our readers. 
It seemed to us that it was about time a second 
look was taken at it, after the first outbursts of 
gushing praise and scathing criticism last year. By 
sheer coincidence it turned out to be an appro- 
priate time, for the winning design was formally 
presented to the FDR Memorial Commission last 
week, and formally accepted, with one dissenting 
vote. Day before yesterday it was presented to the 
Fine Arts Commission for approval. This Com- 
mission has no authority, yet wields considerable 
influence in the capital, and its approval is 
important to the progress of the project. Its 
decision has been deferred until another meeting 
next month. An imposing array of architects and 
other artists came from several cities to give their 
opinions to the Commission, and the Secretary of 
the Commission has promised to make the tran- 
script of their remarks available to us as soon as 
it is transcribed. If they seem of sufficient inter- 
est, we shall publish some of them in the April 
issue of the Journal. Next, the design must be 
approved by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission—and after that, by the Congress. Then 
the money must be raised. So you see what an 
array of hurdles architects Pedersen and Tilney 
and their associates have to take their project 
over before they can even get it to the working 
drawing stage. 

We invited five men who should know what 
they are talking about to write briefly on the 
design, and we reprint one comment which has 
already had a fairly wide circulation. Judge 
Biddle sketches the progress of the competition 
and, naturally, praises the winning design. Ed 
Bacon, as Professional Advisor, was under no 
obligation to like or admire the chosen design, 
and, of course, had no voice in its selection. I 
think his appraisal is one of the most sensitive 
appreciations of it I have yet seen. Bill Pedersen 
naturally defends his design against its critics, 
and he does so in a poised and highly articulate 
manner. Katharine Kuh speaks for a large num- 
ber of people who question the whole concept 
of monumental memorials—a question which 
Pedersen answered effectively. Tom Creighton 
talks a bit about the history of memorials and 
ends with some good words for this one— 


although somewhat less laudatory than his com- 
ments last year. Paul Thiry unfortunately got a 
little off the beam. Not to question the validity 
of his argument, but it is not germane to the dis- 
cussion. The Congress has already given the land 
to the FDR Memorial Commission, so discussion 
of choice of site is hors de concours. 

Bill Pedersen tells me that in the discussions 
that have taken place with the two Commissions 
which have viewed the design, there has been a 
general agreement that the design will ultimately 
include a statue or a bas-relief of FDR. Certainly 
a statue in or near the group of steles would be 
an intrusion into the design, but a bas-relief 
could well be placed on the low central stele. 
This would also silence some of the design's 
critics. 

It is unfortunate that the models had never 
been properly photographed, and the newspaper 
photographs that were published all over the 
country did the design a great disservice. Thou- 
sands of people made snap judgments against the 
design solely on the basis of what they saw in the 
papers. Actually, of course, no one should judge 
a building without having seen and experienced it, 
or in this case without having seen the model— 
which too few people did. 

As to my own opinion of the winning design for 
the FDR Memorial, I have already stated it on 
this page in last July's Journal. I now wish to 
say that since I have recently seen the models 
again, and had plenty of time to think about it, 
I am inclined to be less critical than I was at 
first. I think this design is a “clear, strong state- 
ment," and I do not get from it a “sense of con- 
fusion, a lack of coherence." Its merits have 
grown on me. However, I still think it is sited 
wrong. Instead of facing the blank spaces of the 
Potomac River, it should face the Tidal Basin, 
the other memorials and the city. And it definitely 
will need landscaping within the group itself— 
which I have reason to believe will ultimately be 
included. 

Phil Will was invited to appear before the Fine 
Arts Commission, but since the AIA Board of 
Directors is meeting here this week, he was unable 
to attend. However, he wrote a letter which was 
read to the Commission, and I’m sure he'll forgive 
me if I quote from it, for he made a very good 
point: “Thinking to deride it, some of its critics 
have compared it to Stonehenge. In so doing, 
I think they have paid it the highest praise, for 
I have visited Stonehenge, and walked in awe 
among those powerful monoliths. I have had few 
experiences more memorable.” 
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Color Identification 


Based on Color Order 


by Blanche R. Bellamy, 
Munsell Color Company 


> The method of color notation 
presented in this paper is a basic 
part of a standard method of color 
identification proposed for consid- 
eration of the Building Research 
Institute. It is simple in concept. 
Accurate color designation for any 
surface-reflecting specimens may 
be determined through its use. 

This method was developed at 
the turn of the century by Profes- 
sor A. H. Munsell. It is known as 
the Munsell system of color nota- 
tion."* Two ideas are basic: 


* a color notation should indicate 
color of an object as perceived by 
observer 

* notation assigned to color of ob- 
ject should be based upon an ac- 
curately reproducible method of 
color measurement 


How well Munsell succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that his nota- 
tion is used all over the world in 
the fields of science, art and in- 
dustry.'" In fact, his concept has 
so intrigued color scientists that 
references to studies and applica- 
tions of the notation would fill a 
sizable volume. In addition to 
numerous individual papers, two 
complete issues of the Journal of 
the Optical Society of America 
have been devoted to studies of 
the Munsell notation and repre- 


sentative samples." Physical, psy- 
chophysical and psychological data 
resulting from these studies pro- 
vide contemporary standards used 
for accurate reproduction of sam- 
ples. 

The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials (ASTM) and the Jap- 
anese Standards Association both 
have adopted this notation as a 
standard method for specifying 
colors. It is used by soil scientists, 


horticulturists, and geologists over: 


the face of the earth for classifying 
colors of soils, plants and rocks. 
The British Standards Institution 
has used the notation for designat- 
ing colors of buildings and decora- 
tive paints. The Porcelain Enamel 
Institute uses the notation for 
identifying enamels for architec- 
tural use, and so on. 


Munsell Notation 


The Munsell method of color 
notation is based on the concept 
that color may be analyzed and 
described in terms of three attri- 
butes—hue, value and chroma. 
These three attributes of color are 
arranged in orderly scales of equal 
visual steps, so that each attribute 
becomes a dimension or parameter 
combining to form a space repre- 
sentation of color (Fig 1). Under 
standard conditions of illuminating 
and viewing, these scales serve as 
an accurate instrument for color 
measurement of all surface-reflect- 
ing objects. 


MUNSELL SYSTEM 
OF COLOR NOTATION 


Chromatic colors in the Munsell 
system are divided into five princi- 
pal classes. These are given hue 
names of red, yellow, green, blue 
and purple. A further division 
yields hue names yellow-red, green- 
yellow, blue-green, purple-blue and 
red-purple. Hence, the hue notation 
of all chromatic colors indicates 
the relation to the ten major hues 
or any of their subdivisions. 

Capitalized initials “R” for red, 
"YR" for yellow-red, etc are used 
as symbols for hue names. When 
finer subdivisions are required, the 
ten major hues may be divided 
into ten steps each (IR to IOR, 


Technical 


IYR to 10YR, etc) thus increas- 
ing the hue notation to increments 
of one hundred—or more if deci- 
mals are used." 

The value notation indicates de- 
gree of lightness of a color in rela- 
tion to a neutral gray scale. This 
scale extends from a theoretically 
pure black (at O light reflectance), 
symbolized as 0/, to a theoretically 
pure white (at 10096 light reflec- 
tance), symbolized as 10/. Neutral 
and chromatic colors that appear 
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Figure 1 Color space diagram 


Figure 3 Munsell color solid 


SCALE OF VALUE 


visually half-way between pure 
black and pure white have a value 
notation of 5/. Lighter colors are 
indicated by numbers ranging 
above 5/, while darker colors are 
indicated by numbers below 5/. 

The chroma notation of a color 
indicates the strength (saturation) 
or degree of departure of a particu- 
lar hue from a neutral of the same 
value. The scale of chroma extends 
from /0 for a neutral gray out to 
/10, /12, /14, or farther, depend- 
ing upon the strength or saturation 
of the individual color. A color 
classified popularly as “Royal Blue" 
might have a chroma as strong as 
/10, while another color of the 
same hue and value, classified 
popularly as "Slate" might have a 
chroma as weak as /2. 

The complete Munsell notation 
for chromatic colors is written 
H V/C (for example 5R 4/10) 
with a solidus separating the value 
and chroma numerals. For neutral 
colors the letter “N” replaces the 
hue symbol and the chroma num- 
eral is “0” or it may be omitted, 
thus: N 4/0 or N 4/. 


Color Solid and Its Charts 


It will be apparent now how 
scales of hue, value and chroma 
(Fig 2) fit into the color space 


diagram shown in Figure 1. This 
space representation of color is 
frequently referred to as a color 
solid and it includes every color 
that the eye can distinguish (Fig 
3). The solid is not symmetrical. 
It conforms to, or is limited by, 
chromas obtainable at each value 
level for each hue. The "key" or 
most-saturated colors for the vari- 
ous hues differ in chromatic 
strength. These key colors also 
vary in lightness for the different 
hues—they are located at different 
value levels, depending upon the 
particular hue. 

Vertical, horizontal, or cylin- 
drical slices through the color solid 
will reveal charts of constant hue, 
constant value and constant 
chroma respectively. Through use 
of this slicing technique, we will 
see how a color sample may be 
described in Munsell terms. 

If we make a vertical slice 
through the color solid, we might 
pull out an array of colors in 
which the neutral value scale ap- 
pears in a vertical column in the 
center, with value and chroma 
scales for the hues 5Y and 5PB 
arranged on the opposing sides of 
the scales. Samples on each side of 
the neutral scale are of constant 


hue but they vary in value and 
chroma. The notation of the sam- 
ple in question is by reference to 
this chart 5PB 5/6. 

On the 5/ level of the 5PB 
chart there are other samples 
which might represent the color 
names of "Royal Blue" (at chroma 
/10) and "Slate" (at chroma /2) 
referred to earlier. However, many 
of the samples in the area sur- 
rounding 5PB 5/2 might be given 
the popular name “Slate” and 
many of the samples in the area 
surrounding 5PB 5/10 might be 
classified as "Royal Blue." The 
Munsell notation provides an ac- 
curate designation for a particular 
sample in a popular color name 
area. 

A horizontal slice through the 
color solid will reveal samples all 
of the same lightness but varying in 
value and chroma. A slice at the 
5/ value level shows the sample in 
question again to be 5PB 5/6. 

A cylindrical slice through the 
solid will reveal samples all of the 
same chroma. A slice at chroma 
/6, again, indicates the color of 
the sample to be 5PB 5/6. If a cut 
in the solid, regardless of direction, 
passes through the sample in ques- 
tion we will come out with the 
same notation of the sample. 

The eye can distinguish approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 differences in 
color.“ Departures in any direc- 
tion, no matter how small, from 
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Some Problems of Color Identification 


by Kenneth L. Kelly, 


National Bureau of Standards 


> In the preceding article, Mrs 
Bellamy has shown you the tridi- 
mensional character of color. She 
has gone further and built for you 
a psychological color solid which 
correlates all perceived colors with 
the dimensions hue, lightness 
(value), and saturation (chroma). 
This solid was of great help to me 
when I started to work in color be- 
cause it gave me a means by which 
I could visualize the relation of 
one color to another and later, by 
which I could evaluate the differ- 
ence in color between them. I will 
now briefly discuss some methods 
of color identification. 


Color Defined 


You have seen that color can be 
described by the use of three 
dimensions, but what really is 
color? Color may be defined as a 
qualitative component of visual ex- 
perience characterized by the attri- 
butes of hue, lightness, and 
saturation, but in certain cases 
having zero saturation and, con- 
sequently no hue, that is a neutral, 
such as a gray. The light reflected 
from or transmitted through objects 
which gives rise to this sensation, 
the portion of the whole electro- 
magnetic spectrum that you see 
and which we call the visual spec- 
trum, is only a very small part in 
the middle. Toward longer wave- 
lengths we find infrared or heat 
waves, then radar, television, and 
radio waves. Toward shorter wave- 
lengths, we find ultraviolet waves 
that sunburn, then x-rays, gamma, 
and finally cosmic rays. 

Briefly there are three ways in 
which a color may be identified, or 
described; these are by the use of 
words, by comparison with colored 
samples of a color-order system, 
or by the numerical results of a 
color measurement. Each of these 


has its uses—I want to tell you 
something about them and how 
they relate to each other. 

Ever since the language of man 
began to develop, words or expres- 
sions have been used first to indi- 
cate and then to describe colors. 
As language developed, more and 
more color names were invented 
to describe the colors used in art 
and industry and more recently in 
the rapidly expanding field of sales 
promotion. Many fanciful color 
names came into vogue such as 
French Nude, or Pearly Gates; 
other color names were confusing 
for how could you know that 
African Green was in reality a blue 
or that Blue Fox was a reddish 
gray? Different color vocabularies 
were developed for use in different 
fields of color description. 

As the designation of colors be- 
came more and more detailed, a 
number of color-order systems 
were developed and it became 
customary to assign color names to 
the individual samples in these sys- 
tems. It was only natural that the 
same color name would not be ap- 
plied to exactly the same color in 
each of the color-order systems and 
so these color names really came 
to describe ranges of color. This 
was fine for sales promotion but 
was very confusing if one were 
trying to describe the color of an 
object such as a brick. There have 
been a number of color-order sys- 
tems published through the years. 
I am going to mention only a few 
of the ones which you may meet 
in your work, listing some of their 
advantages and disadvantages. 


Munsell 


“The Munsell Book of Color” 
(see references) is published by 
the Munsell Color Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and contains 
about 1,000 colored samples, either 
matte or glossy, arranged accord- 
ing to the Munsell scales of hue, 
value, and chroma. Each sample 


on any one chart is intended to 
have the same hue, each sample in 
a row on any chart is intended to 
have the same lightness (Munsell 
term—value), and any sample in 
a particular column is intended to 
have the same saturation (Munsell 
term—chroma). This is a true 
color-appearance system in that the 
hue steps between successive charts 
have been selected to appear even, 
as have the successive steps in the 
value and chroma scales. Each 
sample is identified by three sym- 
bols, the first indicating Munsell 
hue, the second Munsell value, and 
the third Munsell chroma. This 
Munsell notation, because it is 
based on uniformly-spaced scales 
of color, is amenable to interpola- 
tion and extrapolation among the 
samples and is useful in the solu- 
tion of many problems in industry. 
This notation, used as a method 
of color appearance specification, 
is quite as important as the colored 
samples—it can be, and in fact is, 
used by many who do not own a 
book of samples, for it can be used 
to describe the appearance of colors 
on other charts, as you will see. 
The colored samples representing 
this system have been measured 
spectrophotometrically by a num- 
ber of investigators and are iden- 
tified by Munsell notation, rather 
than by color names. However, 
popular color names can be as- 
signed to them, if required, 
through the medium of the “ISCC- 
NBS Dictionary of Color Names” 
which will be discussed later. 


Maerz & Paul Dictionary 


“The Dictionary of Color, first 
edition" by A. Maerz and M. Rea 
Paul published by McGraw-Hill is 
a monumental work and has been 
used extensively in the description 
and specification of color. It con- 
tains fifty-six plates illustrating 
7,056 semi-glossy colored samples 
formed through the use of mix- 
tures of eight chromatic and seven 


base gray pigments accomplished 
through the half-tone printing 
process. Due to the large number 
of samples, they are so close 
together in color that interpolation 
is usually unnecessary. The cover- 
age of the half-tone screen plates 
has been so adjusted that the color 
steps between successive samples 
are in general about equal. Each 
color is identified by the number 
of the chart, a letter to indicate 
the column, and a number to indi- 
cate the row. A dictionary of about 
4,000 color names keyed to the 
colored samples is included along 
with much information on the 


early history and development of 
the color names. Munsell notations 
of the first 2,592 samples in the 
red to yellow colors were published 
by Nickerson” in 1947. 


Color Harmony Manual 


“The Color Harmony Manual, 
3rd edition" ^ **" published by the 
Container Corporation of America, 
is based on the color theory of 
Ostwald. It consists of thirty tri- 
angular charts, contains 943 
colored samples, and is much used 
in the study of color harmony and 
color coordination in design. The 
samples are divided into charts of 
constant dominant wavelength and 
into scales of constant black con- 
tent, constant white content, and 
constant full color. Each sample 
takes the form of a 7/8-inch hexa- 
gon made by applying a matte- 
finish pigmented film to a clear 
transparent sheet of cellulose ace- 
tate, one side of the sample thus 
being matte and the other glossy. 
These samples have been measured 
on the spectrophotometer and the 
Munsell notations determined for 
both sides of the chips. A “De- 
scriptive Color Names Diction- 
ary"" keyed to these colored chips 
has been published by Taylor, 
Knoche, and Granville containing 
the color names used to describe 
the color of general merchandise 
for mass markets. 


Plochére 


The Plochére Color System" 
was developed by the Plochéres of 
Los Angeles as an aid to decorators 
and interior painters, and for use 
in the selection of color harmonies. 
This system is divided into twenty- 
six hues based on the Ostwald sys- 
tem and contains 1,248 matte 
colored samples. To each of these 
is assigned a letter designation in- 
dicating the color, a letter and 
number designation indicating the 


composition of the paint used, a 
serial number, and a color name. 
The Munsell notations of these 
colors were published by Middle- 
ton" in 1949. 
Ridgway 

"Color Standards and Color 
Nomenclature" by Robert Ridg- 
way, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
developed for the description by 
naturalists of the colors of rocks, 
soils, plants, flowers, insects, and 
birds. This system has been out 
of print for some years but is in- 
cluded because it is so well known 
and is still used by some who are 
fortunate enough to have one of 
the books. It contains 1,115 matte 
colored samples and to each is 
assigned a color name. These color 
names are listed alphabetically in 
the front of the book along with 
a key indicating the color so 
named. Munsell notations for these 
colors were published by Hamly’ 
in 1949. 


ISCC-NBS Color-Names Dictionary 


There have been a number of 
other color-order systems devel- 
oped through the years mostly for 
specialized purposes, some with 
restricted color gamuts, some with 
color names and some without, and 
one used in dermatology has Latin 
color names. From these short de- 
scriptions, you will see that most 
of the color names used in these 
systems are those in use keyed to 
the appropriate colors. That is, the 
color names follow the system of 
the colored samples; they do not 
form a system themselves. There 
has long been a need for a color- 
name system in which the names 
follow definite orders and are illus- 
trated by colored samples. 

The color names used to de- 
scribe colors of drugs and medi- 
cines in the “United States Phar- 
macopeia"" and the “National 
Formulary"' were not based on 
any system and yet had to serve as 
standards of purity. In the ninth 
revision of the USP there was a 
blackish white, several brownish 
greens and brownish purples 
among other confusing color 
names. At the request of the 
Chairman of Revision of the USP, 
the National Bureau of Standards 
in cooperation with the Inter- 
Society Color Council (ISCC- 
NBS) developed a system of color 
names that was accurate enough 
to satisfy the scientist, usable 
enough for the industrialist, and 
simple enough to be understood 
by the average man on the street. 


The ISCC-NBS system is con- 
tained in a set of color-name charts 
whose coordinates are given in 
terms of the Munsell scales of hue, 
value, and chroma. The psycholog- 
ical color solid was divided into 
267 blocks, each to contain about 
the same range in color and to 
each block was assigned in a regu- 
lar order a simple color name con- 
sisting of a hue name and one or 
more modifiers, such as very dark 
red, light greenish yellow, vivid 
purple, or very light blue. Each 
chart shows a set of color-name 
blocks with their associated color 
names and is a constant hue-name 
chart. To use the charts, given 
the Munsell notation of a color 
and required to find the corre- 
sponding ISCC-NBS color name, 
plot the Munsell notation of the 
color on the color-name charts ac- 
cording to the scales of hue, value, 
and chroma. The color name of 
the block in which the notation 
plots, is the color name used to 
designate the color. If the plotted 
point falls on a boundary between 
two or more blocks, the color 
should be assigned both or all the 
color names of the contiguous 
blocks, or an appropriate selection 
of one or more color names may 
be made. The ISCC-NBS method 
is published in NBS Circular 553, 
the “ISCC-NBS Method of Desig- 
nating Colors and a Dictionary 
of Color Names.” 


You will notice the word dic- 
tionary in the title—this came 
about through the desire to express 
the boundaries of the color-name 
blocks in terms of other color- 
order systems such as those men- 
tioned above. It was not possible 
to do this until the colored samples 
in the “Color Harmony Manual," 
for instance, had been measured 
and Munsell notations assigned. 
Plotting this notation indicated 
which ISCC-NBS block and color 
name corresponded to each of the 
colors in this color-order system. 
This was done for the thirteen 
color-order systems for which 
Munsell notations had been deter- 
mined for their colored samples, 
and the color names from each of 
them were assembled alphabeti- 
cally to form the color-names 
dictionary. With each of these 
color names there is given a code 
letter indicating the proper color- 
order system, the ISCC-NBS color 
name, and the number of the cor- 
responding — color-name block. 
There are approximately 17,400 
entries in the dictionary. 
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Then all of the color names in 
these color-order systems, whose 
corresponding Munsell notations 
plotted within one ISCC-NBS 
color-name block, were collected. 
This was done for each of the 267 
ISCC-NBS color-name blocks. All 
of the color names in any one 
ISCC-NBS color-name group or 
block are therefore nearly synony- 
mous. All of these color names are 
arranged according to this plan 
in the middle section of the color- 
names dictionary. Also with each 
of these color names there is given 
the notation in the appropriate 
color-order system of the colored 
sample descriptive of that color 
name. Thus, if one wanted to find 
a color name in Plochére nearly 
synonymous to one in Maerz and 
Paul, it could be done through this 
table. Likewise, if one wanted to 
find a near-match of a color in the 
Color Harmony Manual to a color 
in the Federal Color Card, Circu- 
lar 553 would again be used. 

Now let us go one step further 
in precision. Suppose that a color 
had been measured on a spectro- 
photometer or a colorimeter and 
the numerical designation deter- 
mined. Through the use of the 
proper set of charts or a highspeed 
computer, this numerical desig- 
nation can be transformed into the 
corresponding Munsell notation. 
Through this notation the corre- 
sponding ISCC-NBS color name 
can be found. So you see that it is 
possible to determine the ISCC- 
NBS color name from a Munsell 
notation or the notation in any 
one of the other thirteen color- 
order systems listed, or from the 
numerical results from an instru- 
mental measurement. The ISCC- 
NBS Color Names Dictionary, 
therefore, acts as a means of trans- 
lation with the Munsell notation as 
a common denominator. 


Centroid Colors 


The Color-Names Dictionary 
does not contain any sample colors. 
It has long been the hope of the 
Inter-Society Color Council and 
the National Bureau of Standards 
that someday, somehow, color 
charts could be added to illustrate 
the color-name charts. But which 
colors? It was finally decided that 
the most descriptive color of a 
color-name block would be its 
central color, or one illustrating 
the center of gravity or centroid 
of the block, because some of them 
are of odd shape, and these 267 
centroids were determined and 
printed.” 


At this time ISCC Subcommittee 
for Problem 23, Expression of His- 
torical Color Usage (color trends)* 
needed a method of color designa- 
tion and decided that the ISCC- 
NBS centroid colors would be a 
logical starting point. This project 
was considered sufficiently im- 
portant by the ISCC that it re- 
activated Subcommittee for Prob- 
lem 2, Color Names, to oversee 
production of these centroid colors 
with the author as chairman. 
Again the ISCC and the National 
Bureau of Standards teamed up. 
It was agreed that the ISCC would 
finance the project and the Bureau 
of Standards would undertake the 
measurements and studies neces- 
sary to insure that the prototype 
centroid colors would match the 
published centroid notations within 
stated tolerances. In this way, 
proper centroids would be pro- 
duced which could be used in the 
solution of Subcommittee 23's 
problem* and at the same time 
they would be available to illustrate 
a set of constant hue-name charts 
which would be published as a 
supplement to the Color Names 
Dictionary. 

The prototype centroid colors 
were produced by Davidson and 
Hemmendinger, a color company 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, and the 
mass-produced centroid colors, 
based on the D & H samples, are 
being produced by the Tobey Color 
Card Company of St. Louis. These 
chart sets will be sold through the 
Standard Samples Program of the 
National Bureau of Standards and 
eventually will be bound with a 
future reprinting of the "Color 
Names Dictionary." 


These ISCC-NBS centroid colors 
are few in numbers (220 to 230 
are possible with modern pig- 
ments) yet they sample the psycho- 
logical color solid throughout its 
entire extent. Now, for the first 
time a uniform system of simple, 
accurate, understandable color 
names has been produced, and 
most of these color names are 
illustrated with their own corre- 
sponding centroid colors. The great 
advantages of the ISCC-NBS 
method of designating colors lies 
in its ability to offer a coordinated 
plan of different degrees of fineness 
of color description and designa- 
tion. Illustration of the color-name 
blocks with their centroid colors 
completes the final step of this 
plan. ‘ 


*see the following paper by Everett Call 
“Identification of Colors for Building.” 
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Identification of Colors for Building 


by Everett R. Call, 


President, Call Marketing 
Services, Inc 


> It might seem that all you have 
to do is to reach out and take the 
color you happen to touch and use 
it—certainly nearly every shade of 
the spectrum is in use on some 
product. 

But . . . use of color is not 
quite that simple. As you start to 
devote serious thought to the prob- 
lem you become aware of such 
things as the physiological effect 
of color, color-blindness, blending 
of color, and the effect of lighting 
on the appearance of color. 

Sooner or later three other kinds 
of problems begin chasing you 
around in nightmares: 

* the economics of producing and 
stocking a color line 

* evaluating consumer's color de- 
sires 

* understanding the various lan- 
guages employed when discussing 
or describing color 

The problem of economics dif- 
fers for each product and indeed 
for each producer—considerable 
assistance will be available in this 
area. 

In the past, evaluating consum- 
er's color preferences has been dif- 
ficult and has been solved by each 
manufacturer and for each prod- 
uct, individually, if at all. This has 
necessitated costly and time-con- 
suming surveys resulting in data 
on a limited number of products 
and representing a small part of 
the manufacturing economy. Each 
such survey is limited to colors in 
a particular line of merchandise or 
to colors in the surveyor's palette. 
Thus, unless one surveyor conducts 
all the surveys it is difficult to cor- 
relate results. 

Assuming that a color choice has 
been made, architect, builder, color 
consultant or interior designer finds 
it necessary to communicate this 
choice of a color to manufacturers 
of various building materials as 
well as others. 


Our subject today is that of a 
unique approach to determining 
consumer acceptance of various 
colors and at the very same time, 
an approach to providing a solu- 
tion to the communications prob- 
lem. 


New ISCC Subcommittee 


A few years ago as Director of 
Marketing Research and Statistics 
for the National Paint Varnish and 
Lacquer Association one of my 
tasks was to conduct an annual 
survey of all colors of ready-mixed 
paints sold. In analyzing results, I 
realized that this survey was of 
very little value to our members 
because while they knew what their 
own competition was doing, there 
were no data available indicating 
color usage by other industries— 
industries that would affect the con- 
sumer's ultimate choice of color of 
ready-mixed paints. Further, even 
if such data were available, they 
could not be compared with paint 
industry data because of the many 
color designation systems used. 

About this time I spoke before 
the Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
Society Color Council (ISCC) 
about my work and suggested that 
they establish a problem subcom- 
mittee to develop a method of ex- 
pressing historical color usage data, 
that is, color trends. The Council 
agreed, and as my "reward" for 
offering this suggestion, 1 was 
named co-chairman of the com- 
mittee which became known as 
ISCC Sub-Committee for Problem 
#23—“Expression of Historical 
Color Usage.” 


Designation & Statistics Problems 


Before this subcommittee could 
proceed with its assigned task, it 
was found that a color designation 
system acceptable to all industries, 
one that would correlate data ex- 
pressed with different degrees of 


precision and in different color- 
order systems as well as one that 
would allow for easy handling of 
huge masses of statistical data was 
needed before any other research 
could be done. We soon learned 
that none of the available systems 
would be acceptable to all indus- 
tries. But we did have available the 
Inter-Society Color Council—Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (ISCC- 
NBS) color names system wherein 
the boundaries of the 267 named 
blocks were specified in terms of 
the Munsell System and therefore, 
by extension, in terms of a number 
of the recognized color systems. 
Next we were faced with providing 
color identification for industries 
that were not concerned with pre- 
cise color designation—either be- 
cause of usage or because the 
tolerances resulting from manufac- 
turing processes were so broad. 
Again, the ISCC-NBS color names 
system was the key. 

A solution of designation prob- 
lems turned out to facilitate statis- 
tical plotting. We developed a sim- 
ple method of dividing the color 
solid into successively smaller 
blocks in five steps. Each finer sub- 
division is accomplished by divid- 
ing the blocks in the previous step. 
Thus in step A, the entire color 
solid is divided into thirteen large 
blocks. In step B, some of these 
thirteen blocks are divided into a 
total of twenty-nine blocks. These 
twenty-nine blocks are further di- 
vided into 267 smaller blocks—the 
ISCC-NBS method. These 267 
ISCC-NBS blocks are specified in 
terms of the Munsell system which 
contains 1,000 to 1,200 colored 
samples. These colored Munsell 
samples have been measured and 
specified in terms of the numerical 
CIE* coordinates, x, y, and Y. As 
Mrs Bellamy explained, by use of 
decimals the Munsell designation 
system is limitless. Thus this sys- 
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tem provides five levels of precision 
of specification. This method is de- 
scribed fully in the report of ISCC 
Subcommittee for Problem £23.** 


The paint manufacturer can and 
does deal with color in terms of 
Munsell notations, or sometimes 
even in terms of CIE coordinates. 
When the manufacturing process 
will not permit such accuracy, or 
when a color match is not re- 
quired, the ISCC-NBS blocks serve 
all specification and designation as 
well as identification requirements. 


Each individual manufacturer 
can utilize at least one level of the 
Subcommittee 23’s method for 
classification and reporting pur- 
poses. 


The levels that include only 
twenty-nine and thirteen colors are 
useful in permitting easy statistical 
treatment and simple charting. 


Applications 


Milo Folley, Ara, a member of 
Subcommittee #17 of the ISCC— 
Color in the Building Industry— 
outlined at a recent meeting of the 
ISCC the color problems facing 
architects, designers, and builders 
and asked if Subcommittee 23's 
method could be utilized by the 


entire building and building ma- 
terials industry. Our answer was a 
biased "yes" on several counts. 


Mr Folley described the major 
problem of architects in the color 
field as the lack of a universal 
systematic designation—the lack of 
a common color language. He felt 
that this lack has placed architects 
at a disadvantage in any plans to 
achieve color coordination of a 
variety of materials. 


But we now have an instrument 
that provides a common color lan- 
guage for all industries through the 
work of Subcommittee 23. 


Our approach does not require 
abolition of custom names, nor 
does it require a manufacturer to 
restrict his palette of colors. Rather, 
our approach makes it possible for 
a manufacturer to take maximum 
advantage of this marketing tool. 


Plotting Consumer Taste Trends 


Key to all these advantages is 
in the method of expressing his- 


*International Commission on Ilumina- 


tion—(CIE in French) 


**“Expression of Historical Color Usage", 
Feb '61. Available through Ralph M. Evans, 
Secy, ISCC, Color Technology Division, 
Bldg. 65, Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, 
NY 


torical color usage information as 
developed by the ISCC and, taken 
one step further, a means of proc- 
essing data from all industries so 
each manufacturer can compare 
his experiences directly with his 
industry total or with other indus- 
tries. By doing this, color trends 
can be developed permitting com- 
panies which participate in the pro- 
gram to have colors in their line 
when the consumer first seeks that 
specific color in that particular 
product. Also, these same trends 
will indicate when a color will drop 
in popularity. 

There is an organization per- 
forming this service which is avail- 
able to all manufacturers and 
retailers. In order to participate, a 
company need only report its color 
experience in terms of percentage 
of total sales represented by each 
color used, in accordance with the 
methods developed by the ISCC. 
This data is converted into Munsell 
notations and fed into a computer. 
As the result of a specially-designed 
computer program, the data is 
processed and is available in prac- 
tically any form conceivable. 


These special reports show data 
on an industry-wide product basis. 
Individual company data are never 
disclosed. 


For their cooperation, each re- 
ceives a composite report at no 
cost. Special reports by product or 
by color, compiled by specifications 
established by those requesting the 
report are available for a fee to 
participating companies only. 


Other Color Tools 


One producer may find that con- 
sumer acceptance surveys are nec- 
essary—others might find that they 
can permit a designer to let his 
artistic abilities run wild. For most, 
however, economics of their own 
industry, demands a close check 
on the number of colors utilized. 
This automatically poses color- 
choice problems. 

Again, depending on the prod- 
uct, one should consult experts— 
colorists or color consultants. They 
are trained in the complex field of 
color and can anticipate problems 
and provide solutions before an 
economic disaster calls your atten- 
tion to these problems. Your color- 
ist utilizes every tool he can find 
all the way from historical color 
usage data provided through the 
color service mentioned, to the 
psychological and physiological as- 


pects of color discussed by Mrs 
Bellamy and Mr Kelly. 

Color problems facing architects 
are far different. They are con- 
cerned only with application of 
color to a specific situation and 
coordinating colors for one specific 
job. There is no single source of 
knowledge—however, I believe the 
starting place is a colorist or color 
consultant. The truly competent 
colorists will assure you that they 
themselves cannot answer all your 
problems but they can recognize 
them, evaluate them, locate the 
tools and apply those tools. 

By tools I refer to physicists, 
chemists, illuminating engineers, 
marketing researchers, designers, 
architects and statistical tools such 
as the color service. 


A Color Manual 


While industry is not adopting a 
universal color language for the 
sole purpose of helping the archi- 
tect, builder, colorist and designer, 
this common language is precisely 
the goal sought by all of them. 


One possible approach could be 
a loose-leaf color manual with a 
section for each product. Heading 
each section would be a chart 
showing the scope (highest values 
and chromas offered) of colors 
available in that product. These 
limits can be determined by reports 
of companies participating in the 
color service mentioned earlier. 
Also, the tolerances the builder, 
architect, color consultant and in- 
terior designer must allow because 
of technical problems involved in 
manufacturing would be shown. 


Following each product intro- 
duction would appear the colors 
offered by each manufacturer. Each 
manufacturers colors would ap- 
pear on separate pages and be iden- 
tified as that particular company’s 
colors. Under each color chip the 
manufacturer's own designation 
would appear along with the Mun- 
sell notation. 

Those who specify colors would 
use this manual by referring to the 
Munsell notation of one product 
and using this common language 
in all other product choices. 

The development of such a man- 
ual will be a tremendous task. 
Manufacturers who are currently 
participating in the color service 
have expressed unanimous interest 
in such a manual. If the interest 
spreads, I personally will do all I 
can to develop this additional aid 
to color decisions. <4 
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small Schools-I 


(1 TO 3 CLASSROOMS) 


by Eric Pawley, AIA, Staff Executive, 
AIA Committee on School Buildings and Educational Facilities 


> Few of us realize the continuing 
relevance and importance of small 
schools today—not only for coun- 
tries where public education is be- 
ginning new development but in 
populous, already industrialized 
places. The one to three-classroom 
school still has obvious pertinence 
for rural education, in sparsely set- 
tled areas. 

"5. . But surely not in metro- 
politan regions?" We can hear this 
assumed -self-answering question. 
The facts supporting the need for 
small urban and suburban schools 
are based partly upon our lethal 
traffic-ways and murderous inten- 
sity of traffic, and partly perhaps 
upon educational values, of which 
more later. 


Traffic 


A strange and savage form of 
urban surgery has been inflicted 
upon our cities in the name of 
"modern transportation." Massive 
programs of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal limited-access highways, 
freeways, parkways and  inter- 
changes have carved neighborhoods 
and school districts into islands 
adrift in a rough sea filled with 
finny traffic as deadly as the sharks, 
barracudas and piranhas it so much 
resembles. It is difficult to see a 
valid need for the 300-hp, 120-mph 
personal automobile, but Madison 
Avenue would have us all believe 
that this is our birthright and an 
essential part of our economy. 
There are many such pressures 
upon us for highway programs, 
which are beyond the scope of this 
brief paper, but it is encouraging to 
note that our one major city which 
everyone agrees has the most 
charm and individuality, San Fran- 
cisco, also had the strength of civic 
character to say NO! to plans for 
six cross-city freeways. 

One eastern county school super- 
intendent, noting that a new 10- 
mile stretch of highway nearby was 
posted for a construction cost of 
$1,000,000 per mile exclaimed 
“We could have built our whole 


school system for the cost of that 
ten miles of road!” 


Buses 


Provision of school buses (a 
large and influential pressure in 
itself) adds a particularly cumber- 
some vehicle to the traffic and oc- 
casionally has been a convenient, 
modern, packaged way of getting 
rid of loads of children all at once. 
With all the lip-service to planning 
we have had in the intervening 
thirty-five years, few have followed 
the excellent thinking (Clarence S. 
Stein, FAIA, and Henry Wright Sr) 
behind the classic Radburn residen- 
tial concept of separate pedestrian 
walks without crossings at grade. 
There must be something about it 
the real-estate developer and *mer- 
chant-builder" (who now have al- 
most complete responsibility for 
our suburbs) find unacceptable. 

There have also been more and 
more caustic comments about the 
changing concepts of walking as 
something people do, and the elab- 
oration of facilities for physical 
education and the viewing thereof. 


Nearness—a Value 


All of this points up the idea of 
primary schools within safe walk- 
ing distance of homes. One-to-three 
classrooms means a pupil-load of 
twenty to 100 children. In some 
urban areas of this traffic island 
or enclave type this may well be 
all the primary children. Certainly 
there are values in the smaller scale 
unit for younger children. 


Temporaries 


Another type of need for small 
units results from temporary fluc- 
tuations of population. Alert super- 
intendents and school boards can 
be forewarned of these and some 
have met them with temporary, 
mobile or demountable units. An 
architectural wag has called them 
"disposable teaching cartons" but if 
the situation is truly temporary and 
such units are not permitted to be- 
come permanent (not easy) it is 


one solution. They also may meet 
the need of some remote districts 
where construction on site is diffi- 
cult and expensive. An expansible 
scheme has been used and others 
may employ several trailer-width 
units sealed together at the site. 
With such minimal facilities good 
design is of the utmost importance. 
They cannot be single trailer-size 
shoeboxes. A recent School Plant 
Study* on orientation for solar heat 
control pointed out proper design 
methods for alleviating some of 
the discomfort in such small shel- 
ters in hot climates. 


In Housing Developments 


From time to time proposals are 
made that one or more typical 
dwelling units in housing develop- 
ments be allocated for primary 
school use. The argument is again 
to meet a temporary need and that 
the units can later be completed 
as dwellings and sold. 

There seem to be several objec- 
tions. Usually there are radical vio- 
lations of school safety and fire 
laws—in materials, construction, 
details and planning. Also, usual 
residential finish materials and 
hardware just will not take the 
beating of school-use. Instead of 
perhaps three pairs of stampers, 
door-bangers and sticky hands 
there will be more than twenty 
pairs. Maintenance is multiplied. 
Illumination also will be below par 
in daylighting with usual residential 
fenestration, and in electric light- 
ing unless there are special installa- 
tions. 

Why not do it right in the first 
place? Architects of some larger- 
scale housing have done this—no- 
tably the pioneering example 
(1947) of Affonso Eduardo Reidy 
in. the five-classroom elementary 
school within the great Pedregulho 
housing development in Rio de 
Janeiro. Some New York City 
housing has also included school 
facilities. 


The Teacherage 


In remote areas there may be 
need for a “teacherage” or living- 
quarters for the teacher related to 
a small school. This may be the 
only solution. A 1958 survey indi- 
cated that nearly six percent of 
teachers of one-teacher schools 
lived in them, an additional two 
percent in trailers. 


*AIA Journal, Aug 1960: 69-72 BT 1-40: 
Holmes & Chance, “School Building Orien- 
tation” 


A combination of this kind is 
basic in the remarkable rural edu- 
cation program of Mexico devel- 
oped under the leadership of Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Federal Minister of 
Public Education, and his most 
capable architectural chiefs: Pedro 
Ramírez Vázquez and Enrique 
Vergara. This system is of such 
interest that we shall devote a sep- 
arate study to it in the near future. 
The teacherage is also found in 
Europe. 


Educational Values 


The small school, particularly 
the one-teacher school, makes 
strong demands on the teacher. It 
may involve mixing age-levels and 
suitable instruction for six to eight 
grades. The old tradition of using 
older pupils as assistants is doubt- 
less frowned upon by the profes- 
sion as an invasion of hard-won 
certification. It may even have been 
made illegal but every capable 
teacher must recognize two of its 
specific values: delegation of the 
teachers’ work-load under guid- 
ance, and a definite educational 


value for the young assistant even 
if not aimed toward a career in 
teaching. The experimental work 
with legitimized teachers’ aides in 
Michigan several years ago seems 


to have died out—we wonder 
why. . . . It seems to have turned 
into full-union-card team-teaching. 
Perhaps such unofficial methods 
are best left informal, spontaneous 
and undiscussed? 

Anyone who has observed or has 
been a part of the multi-age class- 
room must have been impressed 
with certain educational values 
which no other situation gives. The 
young child is strongly motivated 
to emulate anything it admires— 
in fact this is education. Perhaps 
this is stronger in the upward di- 
rection (emulation of elders) at 
first—but teenagers must abjectly 
conform to their own age. Artificial 
segregation of age-levels removes 
opportunities for understanding and 
even tolerance, in the downward 
direction. A curious thing happens, 
however, when a bright younger 
pupil can outshine an older pupil 
(well leave the teacher out of 
this). Instruction which permits 
this is possibly salutary for all ages. 
So much for the sacred cow of 
"readiness!" 

Paul Woodring notes *. . . the 
one-room school of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries changed us 
from a predominantly illiterate na- 
tion of frontiersmen to one in 


which each child, rural as well as 
urban, had a chance to get an ed- 
ucation. . . ."* That 1958 survey** 
(latest accurate figures) again shows 
that from nearly 200,000 such one- 
teacher schools in 1918 the total 
has decreased to about 24,000— 
but 400,000 children still attend 
schools with one teacher teaching 
six to eight grade levels. Eleven of 
our states each still have more than 
1,000, four states each have more 
than 2,000. Pupil access figures are 
also interesting for such schools: 

40% in automobiles 

20% in school buses 

31% walk 

balance: bikes, even horses 


Consolidation 


A great effort has been made 
to abandon small schools and to 
consolidate their populations and 
offerings in larger centralized facil- 
ities, even if it means forty-mile 
bus rides. We hear much educa- 
tionese about this and bags of 
foundation money have been spilled 
for studies, research, reports and 
dissemination. It is true that much 
of this effort has been directed 
toward elimination of marginal 
high-schools which may have per- 
sisted through local pride alone in 
spite of decreasing numbers of 
graduates. It would seem wise to 
re-examine any extension of the 
idea to elementary and primary 
schools. Some state education offi- 
cials are inclined to view smaller 
schools as administrative nuisances 
and, in support of consolidation, 
go so far as to claim that certain 
new small schools were built by 
localities “to block consolidation.” 

In some cases the pendulum of 
largeness has boomeranged. The 
2,000- or 3,000-pupil school has 
had to be subdivided into four or 
more “little schools” or “schools 
within a school"—-to offer "better 
educational opportunities" of sev- 
eral sorts. Largeness may also re- 
flect a certain amount of ambitious 
administrative empire-building and 
other values not related to educa- 
tion. We are told, rather incon- 
sistently, that below a certain size 
a school "cannot offer adequate ed- 
ucational opportunities. . . ." Surely 
this is a mistaken concept which 
equates education with equipment 
rather than teaching. It smells so 
much of commercial pressure that 
it reminds us of the zeal for audio- 
visual instruction über alles, the 


*Saturday Review, 18 Feb 61 p 62 
**'*'One-teacher Schools Today" NEA Re- 
sos" Monograph 1960—M1 75pp paper 


prime example of the holy crusade 
for fringe commercial benefits. 

At a recent meeting of the AIA 
Committee on School Buildings 
and Educational Facilities our 
member from the AIA Western 
Mountain Region remarked that he 
had gone back to Wyoming from 
the last meeting determined to ap- 
ply in the work of his own office 
some of the things he had heard 
discussed. “You know,” he said, 
“some of the ideas you fellows talk 
about are very exciting, but we 
found it pretty hard to apply those 
‘school-within-a-school’ and team- 
teaching concepts in a one-class- 
room job!" 


Growth 


All schools, small and large, 
must face the possibility of needing 
to be larger. Design for growth is 
not a new idea. It requires fore- 
thought in site acquisition and 
building placement, in building 
plan and utilities. Plans are best 
developed with the ultimate in 
mind, then adjusted for early 
needs. It takes skilful design to 
make all stages look well. 


Esthetics and Education 


The time should long ago have 
passed when education is thought 
of as something within books and 
other media, useful tools for a 
teacher, or that the teacher (and 
the school) are the only avenues of 
education. The child’s total envi- 
ronment teaches. Good architec- 
ture teaches and in a school can 
be conducive to an improved 
teaching-learning situation. Our best 
school architects have done far 
more for contemporary education 
than they get credit for. This does 
not mean that using Smearallover 
Paint and Blastotherm Heating or 
Dazzleouch Lighting will help 
Johnny learn to read faster (if 
ever). It does mean that a carefully- 
designed interior which approaches 
an integration of all elements of 
design: space, light, color, acoustic, 
thermal, etc, can be, as required, 
a relaxing, pleasant experience or 
a stimulating one. Spaces can be 
designed specifically to facilitate 
certain school tasks. Exteriors can 
be orderly, well-proportioned, in 
good scale with their surroundings 
and suggest a building you would 
like to enter—instead of a for- 
bidding or monotonous place in 
which children must spend so many 
hours each day. It does not take 
great expense to accomplish this— 
it takes good professional service. < 
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One-Teacher Elementary School 
Forks of Salmon, California 


Smart and Clabaugh, Architects 


Note expansion—daylighting unilateral (N) 
roof construction: 2 x 6 truss framing over 
4 x 18 glulam beams; separate generator 


shed to reduce noise and vibration 


One-Teacher Elementary School 
Coffee Creek, California (1960) 
Smart and Clabaugh, Architects 


Bilateral daylighting (E4- W) with broad 
overhang on west; separate cottage for 


teacher's residence (at local expense) 


Two Classrooms and Kitchen 
Dixon Elementary School 

Lone Rock, Wisconsin (1959) 
Weiler and Strang and Associates, 
Architects 


Unilateral daylighting facing east; 


plan permits easy expansion 
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JXON SCHOOL 


William Wollin 


Three-Classroom Plus Multi-activity 
Room and Kitchen 

Badger Elementary School (1957) 

Dane County, Wisconsin (near Madison) 
Weiler and Strang and Associates, 


Architects 


Acoustical tile ceiling; unilateral daylighting; 


roll-shades; sandwich panels above glazing 
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CLASSROOM CLASSROOM 
by Eric Pawley, AIA 


Minnie Jeffries Primary School, Detroit Michigan (1961); 
Linn Smith Assoc; Courtesy: Architectural Forum 
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Small Schools-IT 


(4 CLASSROOMS) 


by Eric Pawley, AIA, Staff Executive, 


AIA Committee on School Buildings and Educational Facilities 


> A curious phenomenon of some 
of our suburban development has 
been its almost complete lack of 
local government. The new resi- 
dents come from cities where they 
personally had no part in govern- 
ment except their votes. Planning, 
zoning and building in the new area 
may be under minimal regulation. 
This situation grew so bad in one 
metropolitan region that permits 
for construction of several hun- 
dred houses were held up until 
proper school facilities were as- 
sured. Some subdivisions have been 
planned with a completely callous 
neglect (omission) of school sites. 
Others have allotted only such 
areas for schools as could not be 
used for houses. 


Sites 


While such sites present a “chal- 
lenge” to the architect, with skilful 
planning in which the picturesque 
qualities and changes in levels are 
taken advantage of they may re- 
sult in most attractive and func- 
tional school properties. No one 
could claim for them the simplicity 
of treatment which leads to sure 
economy. A method has been 
found, however, and numerous 
examples exist of a practical and 
pleasant way of handling such 
rough sites by what has come to 
be known as campus planning. To 
avoid the difficulties and expense 
of changing levels within a larger 
building the elements are subdi- 
vided into appropriate small units 
connected by walkways which may 
or may not be covered, and/or en- 
closed, depending upon climate. 
Changes of level are much less 
expensive outdoors. This scheme 
also lends itself to pleasing groups 
of small-scale structures, preserva- 
tion of trees, a real identity for 
each school subdivision, possibly 
better natural light and ventilation, 
easier access, exit and fire protec- 
tion, and simplified additions to 
existing school plants. 


We believe that by far the most 
popular examples of such campus 
units have been designed with four- 
classrooms and their appropriate 
local services. Illustrations for this 
School Plant Study are a sampling 
of several varieties of these “quads” 
from different parts of the US. In 
some of the actual school plants 
these may be initial or the only 
buildings—in others they are mul- 
tiplied or related to other units 
such as the two kindergartens in 
the Bristol Primary School. There 
is nothing magical about four class- 
rooms; one excellent school has 
three classrooms plus a larger com- 
mon activity room in such a unit 
plan. 


Covered Walks—Landscape 


The variety of covered walks is 
so great that we may devote a 
separate School Plant Study to 
them. They offer many opportuni- 
ties for design. Such campus sites 
also provide a better relationship 
of school to landscape and in the 
most highly developed examples of 
this sort (Heathcote and Wilbert 
Snow) a delightful natural environ- 
ment becomes, as it emphatically 
should be, part of education. It 
should be realized also that this 
is not an accident or due to well- 
meaning gifts of plant material, 
cast-stone benches, or decorative 
bird baths by local nurseries or 
garden clubs. Significant landscape 
design is a professional service and 
well worth whatever budget can be 
set aside for a competent landscape 
architect even if it must be limited 
to a design for future treatment 
(future planting). Then with a 
good plan as a basis, community 
generosity can be explored. A nota- 
ble school planned by an associa- 
tion of two well-known architec- 
tural firms was made ridiculous in 
appearance by a gift of what one 
of the architects calls "green 


chicken croquettes." 
Effective landscape design will 


also aid visual conditions within 
the school. A view out into leafy 
foliage screening sky-glare removes 
the Enemy Number One of a de- 
sirable balance of brightness con- 
trasts. Most interesting studies have 
been made with wind-tunnel mod- 
els at Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the effects of 
different landscape treatments on 
natural ventilation of school build- 
ings. Design does not stop at the 
wall and we must agree—good 
design does not cost, it pays. 


Down with Multi-purpose 


The school may well be the first 
focus or fulcrum for community 
action, and the school board mem- 
bers the first local officials. The 
school is also a center of local pride 
and organized athletics or enter- 
tainments with their demand for a 
community or parental audience. 
These facts explain the early de- 
mand for a larger-than-necessary 
school auditorium—which is really 
a town hall—and for a gym 
overloaded with spectator-seating, 
neither of which should be part of 
the cost of the schools. These 
spaces are rarely effective for 
teaching—a little theatre of a few 
hundred seats is far better and is 
becoming an extremely popular 
element—by no means a frill but 
an important educational space if 
well-designed. 

Such a feature in the lay mind 
pre-supposes seating capacity equal 
to school population but as a mat- 
ter of fact it might be part of a 
quite small school which is ex- 
pected to grow. The activity of the 
Children's Theatre Conference (a 
part of the American Educational 
Theatre Association) is evidence 
of a strong development of the 
idea that such experience is not 
extra-curricular but an important 
part of general education. 

Smaller schools usually settle for 
"multi-purpose" rooms which end 
up being no-purpose if conversion 
from one use to another is awk- 
ward. These hybrids: cafetoriums, 
gymnaterias, audinasiums may ap- 
peal to some but there is little 
educational benefit from stacking 
folding chairs, pulling tables up or 
down, etc, or from waiting for it 
to be done by help being paid ‘rom 
education budgets. Over the life 
of the building these losses are 
only too real. Solution? Minimize 
multi-purpose—permit continuous 
scheduling of these spaces. Multi- 
purpose space is the foe of utiliza- 
tion and compromises every func- 
tion. «4 
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Four Classrooms, Two Kindergartens, 
Multi-purpose Room, Kitchen 


Bristol Primary School, 
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Webster Groves, Missouri (ca 1955) 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Architects 
Self-contained classrooms: 

daylighting: bilateral in KG (NS). 
unilateral for classrooms plus 

toplight; heating: hot-water radiant 


in KG floor, individual controls in C.R. 
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Four-Classroom Unit (1 of 5) 
Wilbert Snow Elementary School, 
Middletown, Connecticut (ca 1955) 
Warren H. Ashley, AIA 

Photos: Joseph W. Molitor 


Bilateral daylighting: 1 bay and transom on side, 
lift-slab concrete construction; 


informal hardtop play areas 


Four-Classroom School 
Valley School, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico (1951) 
Flatow and Moore, 


Architects 


Kindergarten, 2 primary, 1 elementary 


centralized services; bilateral daylight 
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K-3 Four-Classroom Unit 
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Merrill Primary School, 
Merrill, Iowa (1958) 


Harold Spitznagel & Associates, 
Architects 


Unilateral daylighting; neatly-planned quad 
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Four-Classroom Unit (1 of 3-5): 
Heathcote Elementary School, 

Scarsdale, New York (ca 1954) 
Perkins & Will, Architects 


Plan: "Architectural Forum" 


Elaborate auxiliary facilities in campus plan; 
glazed corridors a specially attractive feature; 


daylighting: 4 sides of hexagon—landscaping 


Four-Classroom Unit (1 of 6) 

Valley Woods Elementary School (K-6) 
Birmingham, Michigan (ca 1957) 
Eberle M. Smith Assoc; 

Architects 


Quads preserve excellent site quality in 
large campus plan school 
because northern climate units are 


connected by glass-enclosed passages 


Four-Classroom Addition 
96 Jane Phillips Elementary School 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma (ca 1955) 


Caudill-Rowlett-Scott, Architects 
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Free-plan, lift-slab construction; 


daylighting bilateral plus toplight 


full double glazing 
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New from AMARLITE. .*37 X^ Sash 


A Remarkable, Low-Priced Sash—Strong. . .Resilient. . .Weathertight. . . Beautiful 


We are dead certain that our new 37 sash will amaze POINTS OF PERFECTION 

you, because, quite frankly, it amazes even us. Here's ——— si 
why. It is low enough in price to compete with any hold glass in place before face member is 
sash on the market. Yet with its economy, it is so con- FINIT 

venient to install: snaps in parallel to glass; will not Vinyl glazing strip in face member pro- 
pop off. Naturally, 37 sash has the incomparable Amar- vides: positive, Rermanent resilient seal: 
lite finish that says “quality” in architectural alumi- = Uniform Amarlite finish. Hard, tough ano- 
num. Specify Amarlite 37 Sash . . . and be sure of Slee) surface seats Wen dirt 
economy and quality. All fastenings concealed for flawless beauty. 


Serving the Nation in '62 


AMARLITE 


Main Office Sales Offices and Warehouses: Dallas, Texas, 8100 Chancellor Row, P.O. Box 10034 
P. O. Box 19802 Chicago, Illinois, 8859 South Greenwood Avenue Paramus, N. J., 20 Park Place, P.O. Box 25 
Atlanta 25, Georgia | Cleveland, Ohio, 4700 Manufacturing Road, P.O. Box 8667 Atlanta, Georgia, P.O. Box 19723 

And soon: P.O. Box 22205, Los Angeles 22, Cal. 


WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR 
WEST COAST HEMLOCK 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 
SITKA SPRUCE 

WHITE FIR 


Ari chite ct: TANARO LEONARD GLAZER, A. I.A. 
h DOUGAN & HEIMS, A.1.A. 


With the future in mind, this tax-supported district hospital in Bandon, Oregon is de- 
signed to grow with the communities it serves. 

The heating plant, storage rooms and ambulance entrance are grouped along the 
street and parking area. This section also serves as a sound barrier. The surgery, labora- 
tory, x-ray and other service rooms are located between the street side area and the 20- 
bed wing that extends 177' along the bluff above the ocean, affording a spectacular view 
for the patients. 'The main entrance to the waiting room and administrative offices is 
reached via a covered walkway through the court from the street. 

Since the building is subjected to constant salt air spray, low maintenance was a 
materials selection factor. The architect specified 1" x 4" tongue and groove Western Red 
Cedar siding applied vertically. A bleaching agent was used as an exterior finish to accel- 
erate the natural weathering of red cedar to a silvery gray color. 

Framing for the entire hospital is West Coast Douglas Fir in sizes of 2" x 4", 2" x 6", 
2" x 8" and 2" x 10". The roof is 1" x 8" fir shiplap applied diagonally on 2" x 10” joists. 

The low per bed cost for this hospital is the result of sound planning and taking ad- 
vantage of the economies provided by frame construction. The standard sizes of West 
Coast Lumber present many design possibilities for creating economical and practical 
buildings for many uses. Consult your retail lumber dealer. He will explain the ready 
availability of West Coast Lumber for your design and specifications. 


FREE... “Buildings for Business,” full color, 12-page booklet full of design ideas. 
Write for your copy today... Dept. 1 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1410 S.W. MORRISON STREET, PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


New Corporate Members 


Elected January 15, 1962 


Allard, Arthur D. 
San Diego Chapter 


Allen, Doyle Wayne 
Idaho Chapter 


Besser, William Theodore 
North Carolina Chapter 


Clark, William MacKenzie, Jr 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Cline, Joseph Francis 
San Diego Chapter 


Dagit, Albert Fisler 
Philadelphia Chapter 


DeGrange, Allen Everett 
Coast Valleys Chapter 


Deines, Gerald William 
Wyoming Chapter 


Deskey, Michael Douthett 
New York Chapter 


Evangelista, Joseph P. 
Detroit Chapter 


Farnsworth, Alvin L. 
Mid-Michigan Chapter 


Finch, William Martin, Jr 
North Carolina Chapter 


Fishman, Stanley 
St Paul Chapter 


Necrology 


Fox, Sheldon 
New York Chapter 


Fryar, J. E., Jr 
Central Louisiana Chapter 


Glover, Bill Brandon 
North Carolina Chapter 


Griffith, Francis Ivan 
Tulsa Chapter 


Hollar, Willie Eugene 
Texas Panhandle Chapter 


Kenyon, Leslie Harrison 
Central Illinois Chapter 


Long, Frederick A., Jr 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Lyons, James Irwin 
Texas Coastal Bend Chapter 


Matsumoto, Masao 
Minneapolis Chapter 


Mertens, John H. 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Mirenda, William Michael 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Morgan, John Peter 
Detroit Chapter 


Nickerson, Marcus Franklin, III 
Toledo Chapter 


Pierce, James Francis 
Delaware Chapter 


Porter, Paul Wilson 
Monterey Bay Chapter 


Porter, Wade 

Wyoming Chapter 
Reynolds, Ralph Jerome 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Riemer, Herbert W. 
New York Chapter 


Rothzeid, Bernard 
New York Chapter 


Sedlis, Gabriel 
New York Chapter 


Schauder, Charles Thomas 
Toledo Chapter 


Smart, George McCollum 
North Carolina Chapter 


Swaim, Robert John 
Southern Arizona Chapter 


Swope, David, II 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Truesdale, Richard Glenn 
Central Pennsylvania Chapter 


Van Valen, Edward G. 
New York Chapter 


Wadlington, Irby Augustus, Jr 
Memphis Chapter 


Wheeler, Elbert Morgan 
Oklahoma Chapter 


a . 

< According to notices received at The Octagon MALKUS, LLOYD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

z 

: between December 6, 1961 and January 5, 1962 NEEL, W. MORRIS, Arlington, Tex. 
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x BRENNER, A. JOHN, Phoenix, Ariz. NIGGLI, EMIL, Austin, Tex. 

< ; RICHARD, WILLIAM J., Columbus, Ohio 

a CARR, WILLIAM HANNS, Tucson, Ariz. 

SAWYER, HOUGHTON, Piedmont, Calif. 


FULTON, HARRY A., Cleveland, Ohio 
SCHURMAN, JOHN, Ft Lauderdale, Fla. 


GALLOWAY, EUGENE M., Fanwood, N. J. : 
: 2 SHAVER, CHARLES W., Salina, Kansas 


GILROY, GERALD M., Norwalk, Conn. SIMPSON, LESLIE B., Kansas City, Mo. 


HORNBOSTEL, HENRY, FAIA, Melbourne Beach, 
Fla. 


SULLIVAN, MAURICE J., FAIA, Houston, Tex. 
WEITZMAN, ARNOLD A., Detroit, Mich. 
KENNEDY, NELSON DAVIS, Ellwood City, Pa. WRIGHT, FRANK HENRY, Southfield, Mich. 


LASSWITH, ALFRED HUGO, Champaign, Ill. 


ZURMUHLEN, FREDERICK H., Staten Island, N. Y. 


MAHON'S 
4 Le structural roof 


» finished ceiling 


When an attractive, finished ceiling can be gained at the same 
time the steel roof structure is installed . . . that's economy. 


nes And when acoustical treatment and troffer lighting can also be 
had in the same installation . . . that's real economy! Mahon's 
= Long-Span M-Deck provides all this—in addition to having a 
high strength to weight ratio for long wall-to-wall or truss-to- 
E truss spans. 

For example, in a recent school construction project, the archi- 
tect stated that the savings resulting from Mahon M-Deck were 
enough to outfit the whole school. Do savings like this interest 
you? If so, call your local Mahon representative or write for 

information. (Also listed in Sweet's Files.) 


BASIC M-DECK SECTIONS 


IK ———— ——— 24* — — — 


SECTION M2SR 
CEL BEAM DEPTH 114’, 13", 4", 6" or 7" 


E——12——3À 


CA. YT Y SECTION M1-02 


OPEN BEAM DEPTH 3”, 414", 6" or 714" 


Bowling alley combines structural roof, finished acoustical ceiling by using Mahon ‘‘2 in 1” Steel Roof Deck. 


OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Aluminum or Steel Curtain Wall Metalclad Fire 
Walls e Rolling Steel Doors e Acoustical Metal 
Walls, Partitions and Roof Deck. 


MAHON CONSTRUCTION SERVICES THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Structural Steel—fabrication and erection e Steel , 6565 E. EIGHT MILE ROAD, DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 
Fabrication — Weldments e Geodesic Domes — 


Manufacturing Plants— Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California. 
fabrication and erection. 


Sales-Engineering Offices— Detroit, New York, E. Orange, N. J., 


Write for | į = Cleveland Hts., Ohio, Chicago, Torrance, San Francisco and Seattle. 
Steel Deck Catalog | iun“ 
No. D-62 
or see Sweet's Files 


mon 
STEEL DECK 
>. *ROOFS 
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DIMENSION 
LUMBER 


Kiln-Dried dimension 
in a wide range of 
species, sizes and 
grades. And now all 2” 
K-D Common dimen- 
sion is edge-marked for 
visible proof of quality 
before, during and 

after construction. 


WOOD 
SIDING 


Bevel, Drop, Dolly Var- 
den, Board and Batten 
... a full range of pat- 
terns in many species. 
“Dri-Shield” water 
repellent treated and 
factory Prime-Coated 
sidings also available in 
three species. 


PLYWOOD 


Plyscord Sheathing 
with the distinctive 
Weyerhaeuser mark 
plus nailing guides 
printed on each work- 
saving panel. Also 
sanded, decorative and 
specialty plywoods 

for interior and 
exterior use. 


PANEL 
PRODUCTS 


Prefinished, perforated, 
decorative and Prime- 
Coated hardboards; 
particle and flake panels 
for underlayment and 
core material, and Ply- 
Veneer for economical 
partitions and 
packaging. 


RODDIS FLUSH 
VENEERED 
DOORS 


Architecturally de- 
signed doors for all uses, 
including solid-core, 
hollow-core, fire, X-ray, 
sound-retardant and 
plastic-faced. Golden 
Dowel doors guaran- 
teed for life. 


America's most complete line of quality wood products... 
from one source makes your specification job much 
easier. If standard product designs do not fit your needs, 


your nearby Weyerhaeuser specialist will gladly assist 


you in obtaining product information for custom design 
specifications. Weyerhaeuser products and services —like 


wood itself — are versatile and flexible to better serve 


you. Specify Weyerhaeuser — your partner in producing 
today's most modern, efficient structures. 


SOFTWOOD 
LUMBER 
PANELING 
Douglas Fir, 
Western Red 
Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, 
White Pine, Pon- 
derosa Pine, in 
varied patterns 
and widths for 
complete interior 
and exterior 
design freedom. 


HARDWOOD 
PANELING 

A full line of pre- 
finished hardwood 
paneling, includ- 
ing luxurious 
Craftwall in 11 
beautiful tones, 
and the new 
beautiful “Forest- 
glo" line in nine 
distinctive 
species. 


SPECIALTY 
AND FINISH 
PRODUCTS 
Nu-Loc “made-to- 
measure" lumber, 
end-matched lum- 
ber, Douglas Fir 
gutters, door 
jamb sets, mold- 
ings and trim, 
flooring, fencing, 
ceiling, laminated 
beams, etc. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Wood Products Division 


Tacoma, Washington 


Weyerhaeuser forestlands are managed as 


sustained-yield tree farms, upon which timber 


is grown in recurring crops. This insures a 


continuous flow of wood to our manufacturing 


plants and is your assurance of an uninter- 


rupted supply of building products—when 


you want them and where you want them. 


ATLANTA 

1545 Marietta Blvd., N. W. 
Atlanta 18, Georgia 

SY 4-4471 


BALTIMORE 

P. O. Box 2736 
Baltimore 25, Maryland 
ELgin 5-7000 Ext. 21 


BOISE 

113y2 North 11th Street 
Boise, Idaho 

BOise 4-5571 


BOSTON 

Castle Island Terminal 
South Boston 27, Mass. 
ANdrew 8-3696 


BUFFALO 

1800 Broadway 
Buffalo, New York 
TX 6-5950 


CHARLOTTE 

118 East 28th St. (P. O. Box 10586) 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 
33-35165 & FR 55547 


CHICAGO 

3865 W. 41st Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
FRontier 6-5300 


CINCINNATI 

836 Depot Street 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
471-0484 


CLEVELAND 

6599 Granger Road 
Cleveland 31, Ohio 
LAfayette 4-2931 


DALLAS 

816 Thomas Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 
Riverside 2-7275 


DETROIT 

13500 Rotunda Drive 
Dearborn, Michigan 
LUzon 2-1555 


KANSAS CITY 

2110 West 75th Street 
Prairie Village, Kansas 
ENdicott 2-8987 


LOS ANGELES 

3557 So. Hill Street 

Los Angeles 7, California 
Richmond 8-5451 


LOUISVILLE 

1360 Durrett Lane 
Louisville 13, Kentucky 
EMerson 8-3331 


MEMPHIS 

2790 Broad Avenue (P. O. Box 5145) 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 

FAirfax 3-4533 


MIAMI 

253 N. E. 73rd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 
PLaza 4-9568 


MILWAUKEE 

2960 112th Street 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
SPring 1-4650 


NEW YORK 

P. O. Drawer 629 
Newark 1, New Jersey 
MArket 4-7880 


OMAHA 

3873 Farnam Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
346-7229 


PHILADELPHIA 

Richmond and Tioga Streets 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
GArfield 6-6950 


PHOENIX 

221 E. Camelback Road, Suite P-7 
Phoenix 12, Arizona 

264-6149 


PITTSBURGH 

1024 Sawmill Run Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania 
EV 1-4800 


PORTLAND 

Room 914 U. S. National Bank Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon 

CApital 6-1231 


PROVIDENCE 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
683-2705 


SAN FRANCISCO 

375 S. Mayfair Ave., Suite 292 
Daly City, California 

PLaza 5-6781 


SEATTLE 

P. O. Box 247, Room 206 
Boyd Building 

Mercer Island, Washington 
ADams 2-2525 


ST. LOUIS 

3344 Morganford Rd. 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 
MOhawk 4-5591 


TWIN CITIES 

2563 Franklin Avenue 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
MIdway 6-7241 


ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER HEAT 


2,500,000 B.T.U. 


OUTPUT 


PRECISION 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER HEATING BOILER 


COMPLETE UNIT READY FOR INSTALLATION 


with circulation hot water system and water 
chiller for year-round air conditioning. 


CONVERSION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 

where other type fuels now used. Suited for 
home, churches, motels, apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, commercial buildings, swimming pools, 
snow melting and domestic hot water for large 
users, Temperature range — 60 to 250 degrees. 
Equipped with Sequence and Proportional Con- 
trols when desired. 


© Every unit tested and inspected 40,948 to 2,500,000 B.T.U, 
Output. 


© All Boilers meet the requirements of the ASME Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code. Natl. Board approved. 


No chimney! No odors! No flame! No ducts! No noise! 


Write for complete 
specifications and prices 


CISION parts 


corporation 
400-AIA NORTH FIRST STREET 
NASHVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 


Calendar 


March 3-4: Annual Conference, US Institute 
for Theatre Technology, New York City 


March 6-7: Second Conference on Correctional 
Architecture, the Octagon, Washington, DC 


March 14-15: Reynolds Memorial Award Jury, 
the Octagon, Washington, DC 


March 20: Conference on Church Architecture, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


March 20: Homes for Better Living Award 
Juries, the Octagon, Washington, DC 


April 6-27: Gold Medal Exhibition of the 
Building Arts, New York City 


April 21-28: Historic Garden Week in Virginia 


April 24-26: Building Research Institute Spring 
Conferences, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, DC 


April 28-May 13: Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 


May 7-11: AIA National Convention, Dallas, 
Texas 


May 19-25: Royal Australian Institute of Arch- 
itects, 1962 Convention, Sydney, Australia 


June: Twelfth Annual International Design 
Conference, Aspen, Colorado 


June 11-21: ACSA-AIA Seminar on Architec- 
tural Education, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan 


June 17-20: American Society of Landscape 
Architects, Annual Convention, The Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour (Miami Beach), Florida 


July 10-13: British Architects’ Conference, 
Coventry, England 


July 14-August 24: Thirteenth Annual Summer 
Architecture Workshop, Instituto Tecnologico de 
Monterrey, Mexico 


July 25-August 2: UNESCO International 
Conference on Educational Buildings, London, 
England 

(Continued on page 106) 


A proven material 
of enduring finish 
offering an exceptionally 
wide choice in colors, 
patterns and textures. 


PLASTIC LAMINATED 


Plastic laminated toilet compartments 
provide new colors...new patterns... 
new textures...in a material that will 


neither rust nor scratch. 


Prefabricated, 

P Prefinished 
Products for the 

Building Industry 

Toilet Compartments 
Cabinet Showers 

Office Partitions 


. more than ever 


G ANG-NAIE 
CONNECTORS 


. . for the greatest savings in 
new building components. 


Cuts truss plate costs 

almost half! It's the first 

and only 18 gauge ALL NAIL 

connector plate requiring no 

hand nailing! A major break-through 

in truss plate engineering. And 

it's exclusive with Gang-Nail Fabricators. 


A Age 
NEW... Invis-|-Nail 
Only Gang-Nail Fabricators offer 
revolutionary new Invis- I - Nail. 
Used where plywood (or other 
sheeting material) is fastened to 
lumber. Ideal for wall panel sheet- 
ing. Makes stronger box beams at 
lower than ever cost! 


GANG-NAIL FLOOR TRUSSES 


No columns! Plumbing, ducts and conduit of all 
kinds are out of sight. Basements can be featured 
as wall-to-wall *Spacements." Floor installation 
time goes down. Lumber waste eliminated. No 
wonder floor trusses are booming in popularity! 


CALL YOUR 
GANG -NAIL FABRICATOR 
-OR CONTACT US TODAY 
FOR HIS NAME 


GANG-NAIL 


Automated Building Components, Inc. 


<L E 


ABC 


SSSL 


P.0. Box 47-836 * Miami, Fla. 
OX 6-0930 * Area Code 305 


Cal endar (Continued) 


1962 AIA Regional and 
State Society Conventions 


March 28-30: Michigan Society of Architects, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 


May 24-26: Indiana Society of Architects, 
Indianapolis 


June 14-16: New Jersey Society of Architects, 
Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake 


September 27-29: Western Mountain Region, 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


October: California Region, Monterey 


October 11-14: Northwest Region, Ocean 
Lake, Oregon 


October 18-20: Pennsylvania Region, Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


October 25-27: South Atlantic Region, Atlanta 
November: Texas Region, Houston 


November 8-10: Florida Association of Archi- 
tects, Hotel Soreno, St Petersburg 


1962 UIA Committee Meetings 


March 15-26: School Building, Mexico City, 
Mexico 


March 31-April 5: Executive Committee, Char- 
leroi, Belgium 


April 24-29: Practice of Architecture, Amster- 
dam, The Netherlands 


June: Public Health, Tel-Aviv, Israel 


June 9-15: Town Planning (Urbanism), Athens, 
Greece 


September 5-14: Research, USSR 


September 16-25: Training of the Architect, 
Czechoslovakia 


October: Housing, Spain 


November: Sport Constructions, 
Brazil 


Sao Paulo, 


December 16-17: Organization, Paris, France 


emphasis 


*.,. The curtain wall has become monotonous. To offer a solution 
to the problem...we have undertaken a number of design studies 
...of the untapped possibilities. 


“This is a study made specifically for a horizontal building. The 
essential design element is the emphasis on horizontality; short, 
deeply projecting, vertical mullions are applied to the ribbon win- 
dows. As a result, the horizontal ribbon-window pattern is given 
added texture and emphasis."* 


Mullions, short or long, any color or many colors, permanent un- 
changing colors...spandrels, uniformly flat and color matched... 
all are possible and practical with quality porcelain enamel. The 
infinite selection of colors, patterns and textures now available in 
porcelain enamel gives the architect the materials he needs to 
create a new—and more emphatic—achitecture. 


*From “Expression in Curtain Wall Design" by Peter Blake, A.1.A. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSUTUUULE wasnineron e, o. c: 
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—  framed- / 

unframed- “= 
standard or 
special sizes... 


mMIrrorsS 
compliment the design plan...meet 
the delivery promise 


Whether it is a framed, unframed, tempered, 


hinged, divided or any special size mirror for a particular 


installation requirement . .. an FM mirror's first 
promise is quality that measures up to the most critical 
demand and delivery that sets the mirror at 
the job site when it is promised. 


FM framed mirrors are 
available in two mounting styles — 
concealed and direct. 


Expertly constructed and avail- 
able in a wide range of standard 
and special sizes. 


Whether framed or un- 
framed the double plated 
silvering process of an FM 
mirror reflects beauty in 
both richness and depth. 
Edgework in unframed 
mirrors is superb. 


Complete folder upon request. 


Faries-McMeekan, Inc. 
P.O. Box 35, Phone JAckson 2-8660, Elkhart, Indiana 


Technical Abstracts 


In the Interest of Plants; or 
It Shouldn't Happen to a Dogwood 


Robert F White, ASLA 
2728 Weslayan, Houston 27, Texas 


Advocates of any contemporary school of design 
would have us believe that the only criterion which 
leads to really complete satisfaction of space forma- 
tion is one of honesty, yet, there is much evidence 
of faulty design thinking and complete abandonment 
of reality in the use of plant materials. 

Plants grow on a comparatively thin layer of soil 
over the earth's surface. Plant life depends on five 
simple factors—soil, light, air, moisture, temperature 
—only if these are provided in proper relation will 
plants grow and flourish. 

Artificial planting areas so widely used invariably 
result in built-in deficiencies of factors necessary to 
plant growth. Consequently, planting areas usually 
are not worthy of the prominence forced upon them. 
They present a very bedraggled, un-cared-for appear- 
ance, making their neat, functional surroundings 
look cluttered and untidy. If this unfortunate re- 
sult is to be avoided, such planting requires expen- 
sive maintenance by the property owner. The 
ultimate solution is often an uninspiring array of 
plastic plants—if the effect desired can be attained 
by artificial means it could be arrived at much more 
easily in the planning stage. 


Minimum height of 3" (A) prevents dust from being 
pushed into plant box; maximum should not exceed 54" 
for ease in tending (B). Box can be up to 42" wide if 
accessible from one side only (C); double that if acces- 
sible from both sides 


Plant roots originate from a primary root which 
penetrates downward, lateral secondary roots de- 
velop; in most plants the entire root system develops 
in 3 to 5 feet of soil. However, if the plant has a 
tap-root system, it may, under favorable conditions, 
penetrate to 20 or 30 feet. Roots cannot penetrate 
dry soil in search of water; they grow extensively in 
moist soil but will rot if soil is kept too wet by poor 
drainage. Horizontal spread of root system is in no 
way related to diameter of spread of its branches 
nor its height. Root growth may be limited by 
crowding, heredity, or general environment. Particu- 
lar requirements may be met by moving prepared 
soil in necessary quantities to any desired location. 
Nebuchadnezzar proved this with the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon but there are no traces of his mas- 
terful feat remaining. 


(Continued on p. 110) 
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Chances are this floor will receive more abuse during construction than in the next 5 years com- 
bined. As the building goes up, we forget to look down...but it's a very critical time for new floors. 


The Hillyard floor treatment program will do the job better than “KEEP OFF" signs...and for 
a longer time. Your Hillyard Maintaineer will show you how to protect all floors during con- 
struction, and he will be pleased to draft a plan that will cut maintenance costs by 50% when 


the owner takes over. You'll like the way flooring complaints will be 


eliminated. No matter what type of floor you specify—Hillyard seals and 
finishes are manufacturer approved. 


Plan protection for your floors, with your Hillyard Maintaineer...the man 
who follows through for you. At your request, he will survey your fin- 
ished floors, and recommend proper maintenance procedures at no cost 
to you. District offices are listed in Sweets, or call collect. 


"On your staff, not your payroll" 7 PROPRIETARY CHEMISTS SINCE 1907 


HILLYARD 


FLOOR 
TREATMENTS 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri, 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
San Jose, California 
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i What’s the cost of hanging? 


The field costs of hanging an ordinary door, including 
fitting, mortising and finishing — mount up in a hurry. 
Custom-made Chemclad doors cut these costs by as much 
as ?4. How? They're completely pre-fitted and pre-mortised 
to your specifications. They arrive on the job with a long- 
lasting melamine finish in your choice of colors or wood 
grains. In short, they're all ready to hang...and last! So 
why not make a total cost comparison for your next proj- 
ect? In Chemelad’s case...quality really is competitive. 


CH€mcLaD' 
tat DOORS 


SEND FOR THE COLORFUL NEW CHEMCLAD BROCHURE 
FROM THE ORIGINATORS OF MELAMINE SURFACED DOORS 


947 Chemclad Doors have 
been custom made for 
Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich. 


Architects and Engineers: 
Giffels & Rossetti, Inc. 


BOURNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7321 Gratiot Avenue + Detroit 13, Michigan 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Technical Abstracts (continued) 


Cross section shows (A) watertight material; (B) width 
(must accept maximum-size pot plus additional for de- 
sired planting effect;) (C) depth—(must accept deepest 
pot with rim 1” below edge;) (D) space between pots 
contains peat-moss, vermiculite or similar material; (E) 
layer of charcoal; (F) 3” of coarse gravel; (G) drain 


Bottomless exterior plant box detached from building. 
(A) Minimum 12"-18" of prepared soil. (B) Maximum 
height of 54". (C) No maximum. No excess water, 
such as roof drip, should get into area. (D) Sill cocks 
or built-in automatic watering device. (E) Weep holes. 
(F) Crushed rock. Channel at weep holes only 


Exterior plant box with bottom a part of building. (A) 
Minimum 12"-18" of prepared soil. (B) Maximum 
height 54". (C) No maximum, except as noted above. 
(D) Sill-cocks or automatic watering device. (E) 2" 
charcoal. (F) 6" coarse gravel. (G) Weep holes. (H) 
Drain for each 200 sq ft, connected to storm sewer 


Answers to questions of use of plants in planning 
do not lie in past practices nor in present design 
cliches. In our zest for unity between house and site, 
we do not stop at opening the outdoors to view, but 
we try to "bring the outdoors indoors", and often 
the resulting picture is distorted, with New York or 
Iowa outside, and the Caribbean inside. But the 
most serious problem is the constant attention plant- 
ers require. In some areas it is possible to hire 
experts to keep planting at its best at all times by 
constant transfer of weakened plants to greenhouses 
for rejuvenation. 

Therefore, if interior planting areas must be used, 
they should be designed as pot receptacles rather 
than units of soil in which plants are planted di- 
rectly. 

A similar practice is that of creating planting 
areas under extensive roof overhangs—here again, 
planting, robbed of light and natural moisture, must 
be watched constantly and given the aid it needs in 
order for it to survive. Quality of plant growth is 
inevitably the result of its care and maintenance. 


AIA TECHNICAL ABSTRACTS MAR/62 


Sun Self-Serv Drug Stores specify 


TERRAZZO 


for new Supers 


Study by Chicago-area chain 
proves that asphalt tile 
costs 6.8% more, vinyl 19.8% 
more, over 10-year period. 


Terrazzo floors will be used in the chain of super 
drug stores planned by Sun Self-Serv Drug Stores, 
a division of General Stores Corporation. Five of 
these stores with a total floor area of 40,000 


square feet have already been opened in the Chi- 
cago area. 


The decision to use Terrazzo was the result of a 
study comparing total cost, including installation 
and maintenance, of Terrazzo, asphalt tile and 
vinyl tile floors in drug stores. Savings of 20c per 
square foot with Terrazzo were revealed. Later 
years will show an even greater saving, the Sun 
Self-Serv Drug Stores' study indicates, because 
asphalt tile must be replaced every five years, 
while Terrazzo will last the life of the building. 


Results of the study are summarized below: 


Comparison of Total Cost of Terrazzo and Asphalt Tile Floors Over 10-Year Period 


ASPHALT TILE FLOOR* 


Total installation cost per sq. ft. for 10 years 62 
(average original installation cost of $.31 per sq. ft.; 
must be replaced every 5 years) 

Total cleaning cost per sq. ft. for 10 years 


(total daily cleaning cost per sq. ft. of $.000466 

x 365 days x 10 years. Includes daily cost per sq. 

ft. of $.000366 for labor, $.000100 for supplies) 
Cost per sq. ft. of stripping, waxing, buffing of floor 

every 90 days for 10 years 

(cost per sq. ft. of $.02 x 4 times yearly x 10 years) 


Total cost per sq. ft. including installation and main- 
tenance over 10 year period. 


* Vinyl tile used in some Sun Self-Serv Drug Stores has a total 
cost over a 10-year period of 38c per square foot more than 
asphalt tile and 58c per square foot more than Terrazzo. 


TERRAZZO FLOOR 
Total installation cost per sq. ft. for 10 years 


(average original installation cost of $1.40. 
Replacement not required) 


Total cleaning cost per sq. ft. for 10 years 
(total daily cleaning cost per sq. ft. of $.000399 
x 365 days x 10 years. Includes daily cost of 
$.000366 for labor, $.000033 for supplies) 

Cost per sq. ft. of stripping floor 3 times in 10 years 


Total cost per sq. ft. including installation and main- 


tenance over 10 year period. 2.92 


Free AIA kit upon request. Field representatives available for 
consultation. Catalogued in Sweet's. 


Member Producers’ Council 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


Suite 503, 2000 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


New steels are 
born at 
Armco 


For Durability, 
Economy and = Steel 
Strength 


20-Year Exposure Test 


Demonstrates Durability of 
Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL 


Unretouched photograph of a panel of Armco ALUMINIZED 
STEEL Type 2 exposed in an industrial atmosphere for 20 years. 
Metal was cleaned of surface dirt to show condition of aluminum 
coating that still protects the base metal. (Panel photograph- 
ically enlarged about 30%.) 


Twenty-year exposure tests plus many years of actual service experience demonstrate 
the low cost durability of Armco's special hot-dip aluminum-coated sheet steel for outdoor 
applications. Combining the surface characteristics of aluminum with the strength and 
rigidity of steel, ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 costs less than aluminum, or galvanized steel 
plus one field coat of paint. 

In building components such as roofing, siding, building panels, curtain walls, roof 
deck, and other products exposed to the weather, this special Armco Steel is providing 
exceptional durability at minimum cost. It may pay you to utilize its basic advantages 
in the structures you design. 

For additional information on the properties and applications of ALUMINIZED STEEL 
Type 2, as well as a copy of a research report on specific installations, write Armco 
Division, Armco Steel Corporation, 1732 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO Armco Division 


*- ud 
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AIA JOURNAL 


Four years of intensive research by 
of a Cost Accounting System whic 


Heart of the System is 

the Book of Instructions, 
available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately 

at $5.00 per copy. In it are 

all the necessary instructions, 
along with samples 

of most of the forms, 

filled out as examples. 


The System can be purchased 
in three separate Offers. 

Each contains a year’s supply 
of forms. Full information 

on the contents 

of each Offer, 

and prices of individual forms, 
may be obtained upon request. 


@ OFFER NUMBER ONE 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, 
Binders. 


$47.50 


@ OFFER NUMBER TWO 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


$31.50 


@ OFFER NUMBER THREE 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms. 


$22.50 


Direct inquiries to: 

The American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D .C. 


5m THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
sw York Avenue, N. W., Washingto 


J Accounting System designed for your office... 


h is adapted to the special nee 


n 6, D. C. 


Institute has resulted in the completion 


nmittee of the . 
Pu ds of architectural offices. 


HEAD SECTION 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
for LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer Shown on Opposite Page 
The LCN Series 200 Closer’s Main Points: 


1. Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed control of 
the door 


2. Mechanism entirely concealed; arm disappears into 
door stop on closing 

3. Hydraulic back-check prevents door’s being thrown 
open violently to damage walls, furniture, door, 
hinges, etc. Door may open 180°, jamb permitting 

4, Hold-open (optional) set at any one of following 
points: 85°, 90°, 100° or 110° 

5. Easy to regulate without removing any part 

6. Used with either wood or metal doors and frames 

Complete Catalog on Request— No Obligation 
or See Sweet’s 1962, Sec. 19e/Lc 
LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


a 


